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Comment 


In November last year we put our Comment page at the disposal of 
the newly-formed Friends of the National School of Opera, which had 
been inaugurated the previous month under the chairmanship of Mrs. J. 
Edward Sieff. The immediate aim of the Friends was to raise a minimum 
sum of £5,000 a year for the School. By this March, 250 people had 
become members, subscribing between them the sum of £1,850, of which 
approximately half is in scholarships. As will be seen, this is just over a 
third of the sum required. 

Why do we bring the subject to the attention of our readers again? 
Because we firmly believe that the National School of Opera is the only 
musical educational institution in this country that is equipped to give an 
adequate operatic training to young singers. We do not make this remark 
lightly, but only after having seen the school at work recently at an open 
evening, to which the press was invited (would the College and Academy 
also consider inviting press and public to see their methods of operatic 
training in action?), and having talked at length to those dedicated 
individuals who teach and train the students there. 

As many of our readers probably know, there is at the moment a 
great deal of disquiet about the training methods at our older established 
musical institutions ; and recently The Daily Telegraph and The Spectator 
have both devoted long articles to this subject. It is a great pity therefore 
that the National School of Opera is prevented, for financial reasons, 
from extending its courses so that its students can receive a full musical 
training as well as the post-graduate training for opera they at present 
get. 

Joan Cross, joint principal of the National School of Opera, recently 
visited the Royal Swedish Opera School in Stockholm. She writes about 
what she saw and heard there on page 266 of this issue. Part of every 
student’s course at the Stockholm includes the study of one foreign 
language. Miss Cross told us she would like every student at the National 
School, eventually to be able to do the same thing—we on our part 
would urge that the study of German and Italian should be obligatory 
to every aspiring singer in this country, wherever they study. 

Readers of OPERA who live in the London area and would like to 
see and hear both the students of the National School of Opera and the 
Royal Swedish Opera School in action are urged to attend the double 
bill of Dido and Aeneas and Pergolesi’s I] Maestro di Musica at the 
Emma Cons Theatre, Morley College, on either May 2, 4 or 5. What 
they see and hear, coupled with what we have in the past written in 
OPERA about the School, and with the knowledge that past students of 
the School active at Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells, and elsewhere include 
Jeannette Sinclair, Marie Collier, Judith Pierce, Silvia Rowlands, Kevin 
Miller, Ronald Maconaghie, Brenda Scaife, Lily Gribin, Kenneth Sand- 
ford, John Stoddart, Elizabeth Rust, Johanna Peters, Inia Te Wiata, and 
Patricia Clark, may help to persuade not only them but also the Ministry 
of Education that we are not asking them to help a lame duck but a 
very active and thriving institution which works in close collaboration 
with Covent Garden, Glyndebourne, and Sadler’s Wells. 
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Collezione Gallini : Poblifoto 
Cover of the first edition of the score of ‘Macbeth’ 


An Introduction to Verdi’s ‘ Macbeth ’ 
by Spike Hughes 


Owing to a monotonously recurrent set of geographical and financial 
circumstances over which I have no control, I have never seen or heard 
a performance of Macbeth. Works such as Nabucco, Luisa Miller, Simon 
Boccanegra, | Lombardi, Don Carlos, and the like—these have come my 
way, but a ‘live’ Macbeth has so far always eluded me, and in conse- 
quence I have probably looked forward more to a first hearing of this 
than of any other hitherto unfamiliar Verdi opera. The attraction of 
Macbeth, however, does not by any means lie only in its scarcity value, 
for it is much more than a collector’s piece, although one might be 
forgiven for regarding it as a curiosity as a result of a first casual glance 
at the score, which transforms the Three Witches, for instance, into a 
chorus of as many sopranos (divided into three parts, certainly) as the 
production budget will stand.* 

As ‘Verdi and Shakespeare’ has already been the subject, and title, 
of two admirable articles in earlier issues of OPERA (by the late Cecil Gray 
in February, 1951, and Winton Dean in August, 1955) I do not intend 
to raise this inexhaustible topic again here, except to add that my edition 





* For the first performance Verdi prescribed three sections of six sopranos 
each, but he was clearly demanding a minimum, not a maximum. 
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Collezione Gallini 
Verdi at the time of ‘Macbeth’ ; miniature by an unknown artist. Note 
the spelling of the title on the score 


of Gino Monaldi’s classic study of the composer reprinted in 1943 
includes among Verdi's projected Shakespeare operas one which a war- 
time Italian printer, his mind understandably on other things, called 
‘il Re Lehar’. 

Macbeth was Verdi's first, and until Otello (1887) and Falstaff (1893), 
his only complete Shakespeare opera (there were only sketches for the 
music of King Lear). It had its first performance on March 14, 1847, at 
the Teatro della Pergola in Florence, and in 1865 a revised version was 
staged, with ballet music and much else that was new, at the Théatre 
Lyrique in Paris. The Paris version superseded the original and it is the 
Paris version (without the ballet) that Covent Garden is now presenting 
for the first time. Chronologically Macbeth is the tenth of Verdi’s operas, 
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coming seven works after Nabucco and five before Rigoletto, and there 
is little doubt that it made as powerful an impact in its first form as any 
opera Verdi had written until then. The subject itself was novel and 
unconventional (there was no love interest), and Verdi clearly had diffi- 
culty explaining to those concerned with its production in Florence 
exactly who and what the opera was all about. For the benefit of the 
Pergola’s designer, he wrote to stress urgently that the ‘period of Macbeth 
is much later than that of Ossian and the Roman Empire’ and continued, 
explaining that ‘Macbeth assassinated Duncan in 1040 and was himself 
killed in 1057’. In England in 1039, Verdi went on, there reigned ‘Aroldo’, 
called ‘Harefoot’, a king of Danish descent, who was succeeded in the 
same year by ‘Ardicanuto’, half-brother of ‘Odoardo il confessore’. Verdi 
was a year out with one of his dates: Harold was succeeded by Hardi- 
canute in 1040, not 1039. 

The composer’s erudition, which would shame most of us in this 
country, not only put his contemporaries in their place, but was such 
that some of it has been above the heads of Italians ever since. Verdi's 
reference to ‘Harefoot’ has never, so far as I know, appeared in any 
Italian quotations of the letter. At that point Carlo Gatti, for instance, 
in the original form of his study of the composer (the American trans- 
lation published in England is a sadly truncated affair and does not 
include this particular passage at all), understands Verdi to be referring 
to ‘Aroldo’ as ‘King of Hare’ (‘Re di Lepre’) and not unnaturally adds 
his own parenthetic question mark to a phrase that, on the face of 
things, does indeed seem pretty meaningless. The answer, of course, is 
that Verdi’s handwriting has been misread all these years and thus under- 
standably caused considerable bewilderment among those to whom the 
words appeared as ‘Re di Lepre’ instead of ‘Pié di Lepre’, which is, in 
fact, ‘Harefoot’. (It is just conceivable, on the other hand, that ‘Pié di 
Lepre’ was read correctly by the Italians, but appeared such nonsense 
that they decided it must be the only slightly less cryptic ‘Re di Lepre’, 
since Verdi was talking about kings, after all.) 


While there was nothing unusual—for Verdi, at any rate—in his 
concern that the opera should be staged with décor and costumes that 
were not too wildly anachronistic, Verdi’s preoccupation with the pro- 
duction of Macbeth in Florence was unusually intense. He consulted 
London (‘where they have played this tragedy continuously for two 
hundred years’) for advice on the best ways in which to manage the 
appearance of Banquo’s ghost; and he raised particular hell when the 
singer engaged as Banquo protested against the idea of appearing later 
as the Ghost who had nothing to sing. ‘All singers’, Verdi insisted, ‘must 
be contracted to sing and to act. It would be a monstrous thing if 
another actor were to appear as Banquo’s ghost. Banquo must have the 
same face when he is dead as when he is alive.’ 

The premiére, after more than a hundred rehearsals supervised by 
the composer, was conducted by Pietro Romani, who as a boy of 19 had 
composed the aria ‘Manca un foglio’ for the first Florence performance 
of The Barber of Seville in 1816, and so saved an awkward last-minute 
situation when the singer engaged to sing Dr Bartolo found the original 
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Felice Varesi and Marianna Barbieri-Nini, the first Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth 


aria, ‘A un dottor della mia sorte’, too difficult for him in Act 1, Scene 2. 
The interpolated aria by Romani, who became one of Rossini’s gayest 
and most intimate friends, was never intended to supersede Rossini’s, of 
course. So far from being the ‘fake’ some people imagine it to be, it was 
done entirely to oblige and, since it was always meant to be easier to 
sing, it is hardly poor Romani’s fault if it is still sometimes preferred by 
singers unable or unwilling to take on the number Rossini first thought of. 

The pre-production incidents and general atmosphere that accom- 
panied the Florence Macbeth have been well documented and we have 
learnt a great deal of Verdi’s methods and procedure from the account 
left by the first Lady Macbeth, Marianna Barbieri-Nini—the endless 
rehearsing, Verdi’s unheard-of demand that the cast should actually wear 
their stage costumes at the final and public dress rehearsal, and so on. 
But even if the singer had not told us at first hand, there is every evidence 
in the score itself that Verdi was more than usually concerned with 
dramatic detail. The voice parts are bursting with such instructions as 
‘con voce repressa’, ‘con voce soffocata’, ‘con voce pianissima e un po’ 
oscillante’, ‘marcato [the words] “il mio”’, and the Witches are sternly 
reminded ‘it must not be forgotten that they are witches speaking’. One 
word which occurs more than any other, however, is ‘cupo-—a word 
which gives a clue to the whole nature and intention of Verdi's music in 
Macbeth, for it means deep, pensive, sombre, obscure, bleak and dark. 
And Macbeth is indeed a sombre score, an impression heightened from 
time to time by the most effective and original use of the cor anglais 
making its appearance in the Italian orchestra pit as an elegiac, instead 
of a pastoral, instrument. Verdi’s scoring for the cor anglais is excep- 
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tionally telling, not only in the characteristic wailing phrases marked 
‘come un lamento’, which occurred regularly in Verdi’s scores right up 
to Otello, but also in the unusual use of the instrument playing a tune 
with the clarinet doubling it an octave lower—a peculiarly melancholy 
sound which, when I first had occasion to use it, I thought I was filching 
from Sibelius. I had not then yet seen the full score of Macbeth. 

The general reputation of Macbeth as a gloomy opera is under- 
standable, but not altogether justified. It is not a madly cheerful subject 
at any time, of course, and Shakespeare’s one piece of comic relief, the 
Porter, is omitted from the libretto which Verdi constructed and then 
gave to Piave to versify ; but there are several far-from-gloomy sequences 
which occur more or less in spite of Verdi—thanks to his ingrained 
inability to write dignified music for social or festive occasions in his 
operas. Duncan makes a mute appearance to the accompaniment of a 
perky 6/8 march played by the inevitable small-town banda, which con- 
tributed so many charmingly incongruous musical moments in Verdi's 
works. There is cheerfulness, too, in the chorus of murderers. Like the 
Witches, Shakespeare’s three murderers have increased and multiplied 
(in this case into a male voice choir of T.T.B.B.) and are indistinguishable 
in their music and manner from the conspirators and courtiers in 
Rigoletto and the guests in Traviata; only close attention to the words 
reassures us that we are not listening in Macbeth, as in Rigoletto and 
Traviata, to a chorus of footmen who have strayed from a Rossini or 
Donizetti comedy. The opening chorus of Witches is a shade more 
sinister, but even when it is not, the choral writing—like that for the 
murderers—is wonderfully effective in its exploitation of dynamic variety, 
of sudden ff and pp, and whispered staccato phrasing. 

But even where the music is most trivial or inappropriate there are 
original orchestral touches to add colour and interest—such passages as 
the sinister little timpani phrases which punctuate the long unaccom- 
panied sequence in the murderers’ chorus, and the harmonic variation of 
the quiet orchestral reprise of the Brindisi which, with a nice touch of 
irony, accompanies Macbeth’s scene with the murderer who has come to 
report that ‘Banco’ has been accounted for, but that his son, ‘Fleanzio’, 
has escaped. Verdi makes extraordinarily effective use of timpani punc- 
tuation of another even longer unaccompanied passage, in the ensemble 
of horror and amazement that greets the discovery of Duncan’s death 
and ends the first act. 

The Brindisi (a pleasant bit of exotique to encounter in 11th-century 
Scotland) is a gloriously irrelevant diversion both dramatically and 
musically, and it also makes temporary nonsense of Verdi’s famous 
assertion that Lady Macbeth should have a ‘rough, hoarse and gloomy 
voice . . . with something diabolical about it’. The Brindisi sung by Lady 
Macbeth is all trills, runs and grace notes, as cheerful and brilliant as 
the Brindisi in the later Traviata, which is also in B flat, but in 3/8 time. 
The Macbeth Brindisi is in 2/4 time and if anything is even more 
difficult to sing. 

In the case of an opera which was first played in 1847 and then 
revised in 1865, the pastime of spotting marked anticipations of things 
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Costume designs for the first production of ‘Macbeth’ 


to come can be a little uncertain. One is very apt to find passages in 
Macbeth which clearly look forward to Rigoletto, for instance, only to 
discover that they were in fact added long after Rigoletto was written 
because they belong to the period of the Paris revision. Nevertheless, 
there are many remarkable prophetic moments in Macbeth that will be 
readily discernible by even the moderately experienced Verdi lover, 
noticeably the strong affinity between the big ensembles that end the 
second acts of both Macbeth and Traviata. Both ensembles are marked 
Largo and build from an initial phrase by a solo baritone voice, Macbeth 
in one case and Germont in the other; both are in 12/8 time on a 4/4 
base; both rise to a series of climaxes and drop to a whisper, leaving 
silent two-beat gaps. The similarities are endless, even to the final 
cadences in which Macbeth is heard muttering away in one opera and 
Alfredo in the other. Only the keys are different: Macbeth is in E, while 
Traviata is in E Flat. 

The listener familiar with Traviata, therefore, will not find the world 
of Macbeth entirely foreign to him—at least, not all of the time. But 
Macbeth is more than just an interesting study of a composer's develop- 
ment; Verdi didn’t write it as an academic exercise, but because he was 
obviously excited by the dramatic opportunities the subject offered. Some 
of the best moments in the opera date from the original Florence version, 
among them the sleep walking scene, the ‘Gran Scena del Sonnam- 
bulismo’, with its affecting little cor anglais wail and the long and evoca- 
tive introduction which provides the prelude to the opera with some 
effective material. But although her finest music was added later, Lady 
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Macbeth was a clearly defined musical character from the very start. 
The Paris amendments merely added to her already considerable stature 
with the superb aria, ‘La luce langue’, and the duet with Macbeth that 
ends Act 3. 


Verdi’s work on the Paris version of Macbeth consisted of com- 
posing whole new numbers (such as the two mentioned above), the 
‘re-kneading’, as he called it, of the duet in Act 1, retouching and 
reorchestrating the tenor’s ‘Ah, la paterna mano’, composing a brand 
new opening chorus for the start of Act 4 and writing an entirely new 
finale to the opera, from the end of Macbeth’s romanza ‘Pieta, rispetto, 
amore’ onwards. The new finale involved the addition of the battle fugue, 
the removal of a scene of Macbeth’s death on stage, in which he died in 
a conventionally operatic manner, and the substitution for it of a ‘Hymn 
of Victory’—the only possible solution, as Verdi said, when the two 
principal characters were dead and the surviving supporting cast was not 
interesting enough to do anything on its own. Then there was the ballet 
music (including a waltz), considerable refurbishing of the Witches’ 
Incantation scene, as well as the Apparitions in Act 3 (the third act, in 
fact, was the most extensively revised of the whole opera). 


The battle fugue, which starts off with its themes stated first by two 
trumpets, then by two trombones, is an original and arresting conception 


Two productions of ‘Macbeth’: left, Francesco Valentino and Margherita 
Grandi at Glyndebourne, 1939 ; right, Josef Metternich and Martha Médl 
at Hamburg, 1952 
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and it evidently intrigued the composer considerably. Verdi wrote to 
Léon Escudier, his French publisher: “You'll laugh when you hear that 


for the battle I have written a fugue!!! [Verdi's exclamation marks.] A 
fugue? I, who detest all this sort of thing that stinks of school and which 
I haven't touched for nearly 30 years!!!! But I assure you that in this 


case it is the right musical form. The ebb and flow of subjects and 
countersubjects, the clash of the dissonances, the general uproar, etc., etc., 
can express a battle very well. . . . For the rest, the orchestra will have 
fun.’ 

One of the most moving results of the Paris version is without doubt 
the new chorus for the Scots Exiles which begins Act 4. I have never 
seen the original chorus this music replaced, so my knowledge of it is 
limited to reports from usually reliable sources that it was a straight- 
forward chorus marked cantabile e melanconico intended, perhaps (sug- 
gests Francis Toye) as a kind of sequel to the famous ‘Va, pensiero’ in 
Nabucco. As a means of rousing patriotic feelings in occupied Italy, in 
the early days of the opera, however, it does not seem to have had any- 
thing like the same effect as the Nabucco chorus. Indeed, the only 
instance I can recall off-hand of Macbeth starting a riot occurred at the 
Fenice in Venice, when the audience rose and demonstrated nightly in 
response to the Spanish ‘Macdubbo’s’ great rallying cry in the scene that 
followed his ‘Ah, la paterna mano’. There was no mention of the chorus 
having had any comparable effect. 


The new Scots Exiles’ chorus is no less moving for having been 
written in the comparative political peace and quiet of a free and united 
Italy by the former Member of Parliament for the Parma constituency 
of Borgo San Donnino (now known as Fidenza), and one wonders how 
it has not become the sort of near-pop in recent years that its fore- 
runner in Nabucco has grown to be. Perhaps the Covent Garden pro- 
duction will set it on its way; it is a chorus of great beauty that ends 
with a ravishing sighing Neapolitan sixth and is decorated with some 
exquisite orchestral detail. The orchestral accompaniment is unlike any- 
thing else in the opera and is clearly the work of late-middle-period 
Verdi. The plaintive little oboe notes, which are such an effective feature 
of the introduction, were plainly echoed in the next opera Verdi wrote 
—when Philip sings ‘Dormird sol sul manto mio regal’ in Don Carlos 
(and has anybody ever noticed how something extremely like the phrase 
for four horns that accompanies these words turns up again in Ford’s 
monologue in Falstaff?). Trombones, timpani and bass drum, the familiar 
lamento in two forms simultaneously (one a falling, the other a rising, 
semitone) all contribute in their peculiar and original way to the success 
of one of the most striking elegiac passages in all Verdi. 


Whatever its correct position in our critical estimate of Verdi, there 
is no doubt that Macbeth is an opera for which the English-speaking 
nations can feel a great and uniquely personal affection. There is, for us, 
something gently touching, for instance, in the Italians’ incorrigible habit 
of referring to Lady Macbeth as plain ‘Lady’, as though ‘Lady’ were her 
Christian name and she was ‘Lady di. Macbeth’, like ‘Emilia di Liver- 
pool’; or in the score’s bewildering introduction of a character known 
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Piccagliani 


‘Macbeth’ at La Scala, Milan ; Callas sings the Brindisi in Act 2, scene 2 


as ‘Dama di Lady’; we cherish the rich sound of phrases like ‘la foresta 
di Birnamo’, which makes ‘Birnam Wood’ sound very shoddy, and the 
description of the fabulous under-the-stage orchestra of 2 oboes, 6 
clarinets, 2 bassoons and a double bassoon in the Apparitions Scene as 
‘the subterranean sound of bagpipes’; and we will always enjoy the 
purely private joke of recognizing a perilous—and fitting—likeness 
between the music that accompanies the entrance of the English soldiers 
in the last act and a bawdy song called “The One-Eyed Reilly’. 


Nobody, hearing Macbeth for the first time, will expect a great 
opera, but I am confident that it will impress him as a far finer opera 
than the vocal score would have us believe. That I have been able to 
sit at leisure with a full orchestral score of Macbeth before writing this 
article is something I would like to thank the Glyndebourne Festival 
Opera and its librarian for. With all the copies of the score normally 
available in London out on loan during the past months, I made a 
desperate telephone call to a Lewes builder at his yard (where he wasn’t), 
followed by another to a house his firm was working on (where he was). 
Within half an hour the builder arrived at my door in Ringmer, 
apologized for being still in his overalls, and handed me the two large 
volumes that are the orchestral score of Macbeth. Mr Howard Wicks, 
the builder, is also the librarian at Glyndebourne. And we're supposed 
to be an unmusical country. .. . 
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People: xl 
Amy Shuard 


One of the most popular features of our tenth birthday issue, if 
readers’ letters are anything to go by, proved to be the review of the last 
ten years’ operatic events as reflected in our pages. The very first extract 
from our Opera Diary that we reprinted on that occasion, and which we 
reproduce again below, reported a performance of Faust at Sadler's 
Wells in January 1950, in which the part of Marguerite was sung by a 
young British soprano, Amy Shuard: 

‘This performance of Faust had the added pleasure, indeed thrill, 
of introducing to this listener a young soprano in the role of Marguerite 
who should, if carefully nurtured, become in the next five years or so the 
finest dramatic soprano in England since Eva Turner. This gold-mine is 
Amy Shuard, a twenty-five year old girl whose only previous operatic 
experience was in South Africa. She possesses a truly thrilling voice of 
the kind that becomes fuller and more powerful in its upper reaches ; 
the tone is round and vibrant, and the stronger support which the lower 
portion of the voice still needs will no doubt soon come. In addition she 
has a charming stage presence and a natural acting ability.’ 

That these words have come true is not only gratifying to the 
writer, who is myself, but also to the artist and to British opera- 
goers, who have watched and acclaimed Amy Shuard’s vocal and artistic 
growth and development over the years: from Marguerite to Magda 
Sorel, by way of Carmen, Eboli, Tatiana and Katya Kabanova at the 
Wells; from Musetta to Turandot, from Freia to Sieglinde at Covent 
Garden, where she has also sung Aida, Amelia, Cio-Cio-San, Giulietta, 
Jenufa, Cassandre, Gutrune, San- 
tuzza, and by the time these words 
appear in print, Lady Macbeth. 

Amy Shuard was born in Lon- 
don in July, 1924. Her musical 
education was at the Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, where she studied 
voice under Ivor Warren. In 1948 
she won the medal awarded by the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
and then went to South Africa to 
represent the collese in a lecture 
and concert tour. The result of this 
was so successful that she was 
invited back to South Africa the 
following summer to sing with a 
company that was touring the 
Union, as Aida, Venus in Tann- 
haduser end Giulietta in Hoffmann. 
While in South Africa she met a 
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young medical student, Peter Asher, who subsequently came to this 
country, and in 1954 they were married. 

On her return from South Africa Shuard gave an audition at Sadler's 
Wells, and was immediately engaged. Her début was made there in 
November 1949, as Musetta. During her first season she also sang 
Marguerite, Santuzza and, during the Company’s provincial tour, Carmen. 

It was during the following season that she really showed her mettle, 
when she sang the role of the Princess Eboli in Don Carlos, Sadler's 
Wells’ contribution to the 1951 Verdi celebrations. This role is generally 
sung by a mezzo-soprano like Stignani, but Shuard gave the most exciting 
vocal and dramatic performance on the stage in that production, and in 
‘O don fatale’ displayed the real grand manner, which earned her an 
ovation. 

During the same season she was heard in another Verdi role, Amelia 
Boccanegra, and in the title role of Janacek’s Katya Kabanova which, as 
the Earl of Harewood pointed out, needs both intensity and experience ; 
the former she provided but the latter at that stage of her career she 
naturally did not possess. ; 

In the course of the next two seasons she added the roles of Nedda, 
Giorgetta (J/ Tabarro) and Butterfly to her repertory. Then at the end 
of the 1953-54 season she went to Milan for a period of study with 
Rosetta Pampanini. 

Her return in January 1954, when she sang Butterfly at Sadler’s 
Wells found her voice fuller, more vibrant and more thrilling than 
before, though one noticed a lack of support in the middle of her voice, 
and an inability to project her soft notes so that they carried. 

Now one of Amy Shuard’s greatest assets is that she is never satisfied 
with herself, and she is always ready to listen to advice and criticism. 
And so she knew that she still had some hard work to put in before her 
vocal production became all it should be. And work she did, so that 
when she sang Katya Kabanova under Kubelik in the Sadler’s Wells 
revival during the 1953-4 season, she gave the finest performance of her 
career up to that time—a wholly integrated study, in which singing and 
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acting were all of a piece. In the following year she scored a similar 
triumph as Magda Sorel in The Consul. 

At Covent Garden, where she became a member of the permanent 
company in June, 1955, she greatly benefited from singing Butterfly and 
Aida under the baton of Rudolf Kempe. But her greatest triumph was 
as Turandot in December 1958. Philip Hope-Wallace wrote in OPERA: 
‘Not only did she look regal, but sang with her pristine radiance of tone 
and her superb suggestion of limitless reserve. I have never heard her to 
better advantage, and cannot really think I have heard a more splendidly 
assured Turandot since Eva Turner. The support of the voice in the 
climaxes was marvellous, and most consoling after the yowling one has 
heard in this testing role.’ 

On the night of her first Covent Garden Turandot, among the many 
messages of good luck that were awaiting her in her dressing-room was 
a cable from Eva Turner, still at that time teaching in America. When 
Miss Turner returned to London last summer and settled down to teach 
here, Amy Shuard began a most successful collaboration with her, the 
fruits of which have been quickly apparent in her singing and inter- 
pretation of Sieglinde, Santuzza, and Turandot. 

In September last year Covent Garden took another calculated 
risk and cast Shuard as Sieglinde and Gutrune in the two annual Ring 
cycles. The word ‘radiant’ was used by many critics to describe her 
Sieglinde ; while her interpretation of Gutrune made something really 
positive for once of this character. Writing about her Sieglinde in the 
Manchester Guardian, Neville Cardus said: 

‘I have heard most of the Sieglindes of the past thirty or forty years, 
and not many have had a more poetic distinction than Miss Shuard’s 
after only one or two efforts at the most endearing of Wagner parts. 

Had she arrived here fresh from Darmstadt all the fashionable 
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Working with Eva Turner 


places in town would now be raving about her. This is one of the things 
native British artists have to fight against. But already there are signs 
that not only are our native artists being invited abroad—they are 
also being accepted in their own country. 

For the Cavalleria Rusticana production at Covent Garden, she had 
the benefit of working with Zeffirelli, and the resulting Santuzza was a 
moving and tragic figure, quite unlike the stock Italian interpretations one 
has seen. ‘Amy Shuard acts and sings with a wonderful intensity,’ wrote 
Andrew Porter in the Financial Times; ‘she is heart-rending in the duets 
with Turiddu and Alfio. Her appearance and demeanour have the beauty 
of a tragic heroine, with sorrow printed in her face. Grief and intensity 
of feeling transfigure the peasant girl; both vocally and dramatically this 
is a noble performance.’ 
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What is this singer like as a person? In a word, she is the most 
un-prima-donna-like prima donna I have ever encountered. Unspoilt, 
uncomplicated, generous-hearted, blessed with a down-to-earth sense of 
humour, she is excellent company. Ask her how she prepares a role, and 
she really cannot tell you. She relies on her natural instinct, and works 
from the music outwards. Although she listens to records of other great 
singers past and present, she does not play their interpretations until after 
she has made up her own mind as to how she is going to tackle a role. 
She is a tireless worker, but never too tired to enjoy other people’s 
company at home, or ii a Chinese or Indian restaurant. H.D.R. 





‘Tosca’ Re-Studied 
by Dennis Arundell 


To produce an opera for a second time is an intriguing challenge: 
what changes will make for improvement without being gratuitous or 
stunting? Twice before I have faced the problem without many qualms, 
each time being easily able to retain or discard because each second 
production took place far from the theatre where I first produced each 
opera—Faust (Sadler’s Wells and Finland) and Figaro (Sadler’s Wells 
and Australia). With both these operas not only were similarities between 
my first and second readings not noticed, but changes were easier to 
make—and indeed were automatically essential—because of differences 
in size and conditions of stage and theatre, as well as methods of 
rehearsal or choice of cast. But Tosca, which I produced fourteen years 
ago at Sadler’s Wells, is now to be seen this spring at the same theatre— 
not re-produced, but with new scenery, new costumes, and therefore with 
new ideas, at least to some extent. 

Now, just as differently sized stages suggest different touches in 
production, so do the new scenery by Paul Mayo and new costumes by 
Beatrice Dawson help me to vary the production I built round Michael 
Whittaker’s much admired designs of ten years ago. In those days, when 
touring was not a major policy of the Wells, heavy scenery (which is to 
some extent essential to create realism) was only a problem for the 
excellent resident stage-staff: nowadays, when one Wells company is on 
tour nearly all the year, scenery must be more manageable, though for 
a realistic opera it must still look solid. 

In Michael Whittaker’s setting for Act 1 a solid screen and door 
divided the acting area from the main part of the church, which could 
only be glimpsed when the door was open. This was both practical and 
economic—it avoided drawing attention to the fact that the Wells chorus 
in those days was not as numerous as the congregation should be and, 
by merely showing the Cardinal and choir proceed (rather than process) 
from the sacristy to the main body of the church, it dispensed with the 
need for a grand rrocession. This time, on Norman Tucker’s suggestion, 
Paul Mayo shows far more of the church through a screen of grill-work, 
as Sardou specified in the original play: that means that the audience 
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The Jesuit church of Sant’ Andrea della Valle in Rome, where Sardou set 
Act | of his ‘La Tosca’ 


would see, and so must see, apart from the congregation, the Cardinal’s 
procession with Mace-bearer, Chaplain, Gentleman-in-waiting, Train- 
bearer, Canons of the Church, with the Swiss Guard to clear the way as 
they would have done in the Rome of 1800, which was then a Papal 
State. At the same time the grilles naturally prevent Angelotti reaching 
the Attavanti chapel before the end of Puccini’s longish music for that 
short manceuvre. 

The second act has completely changed. Instead of the grand room 
of ten years ago with two levels (which gave Scarpia a spectacular death- 
fall down the stairs) we have what is rather Scarpia’s office in the Farnese 
Palace and, instead of a settee and a small supper-table, we now have the 
1809 equivalent of an impressive managerial desk-table over which 
Scarpia can interview any visitor facing him and the window, therefore 
with the light in his eyes in daytime; and his supper does not interfere 
with his work. This study-like atmosphere, though richly fitting Scarpia’s 
appreciation of high life, means that the interviews of both Mario and 
Tosca start more casually, as in most police-stations, council offices or 
government departments and so, by restraint, contrast more sinisterly 
with the Gestapo-like horror that follows. 

Quite intentionally I would here point out that the veiled politeness 
with which the questionings begin also derive from Sardou as well as 
Puccini—not to show that by studying the original play again I have 
gleaned extraneous ideas for the opera, but to stress that Puccini has 
kept far closer to Sardou’s character-touches than is usually thought, in 
spite of his compression of the plot: as Colin Davis, who is conducting 
this present production found on coming freshly to the score, Puccini's 
dynamics, tempi, stresses and sprechstimme intonations all show this. 
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Victorien Sardou Sarah Bernhardt, whose per- 
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To give one major example—the operatic Tosca is usually such a 
tigress from the start that I have always wondered how Mario could 
have stood even one night with her in their ‘little nest’: but that Puccini 
did not originally mean this can be seen from two key moments. In most 
scores Tosca’s first entry is marked as violent (though it is to pianissimo 
music), while in the second act she so gloats over the dead Scarpia with 
her ‘Before him trembled the whole of Rome’ that her subsequent placing 
of the candles and crucifix seems ostentatiously perfunctory. Now 
Sardou’s Tosca had been a simple goat-girl educated by the Benedictines 
and allowed to leave her convent for the opera-house by special dispen- 
sation of the Pope because of her voice at the instigation of Cimarosa 
(incidentally, her cantata in both play and opera was supposedly by 
Paisiello): Puccini also stresses her devout nature in the original vocal 
score by placing the ‘Rome’ line after her hysterical rage has died down 
into womanly pity, while in his original manuscript (as I was told by 
Denis Vaughan, who has made innumerable such discoveries in both 
Puccini and Verdi manuscripts) her first entry is not marked ‘stizzita’ 
(irritated), nor is she violent but naturally suspicious like any true lover 
who has been kept waiting—far more in key with the ‘dolcissimo e con 
tutta l’espressione’ of her entry music. 

Both Sardou and Puccini developed Tosca’s character more interest- 
ingly from whole-hearted love to vicious revenge, and I feel that the 
accepted tigress-version sprang from the exciting but unsubtle bravura 
of conventionally operatic singers and became too easily accepted and 
authorized through various printings of the score. Incidentally, quite 
apart from the original manuscript, the various vocal scores, the minia- 
ture orchestral score and the full score (all, of course, printed by Ricordi) 
all differ in lesser or greater degrees. Which is authoritative—if any? 

One last acknowledgement to Sardou—in 1951 Denis Mahon wrote 
a valuably instructive article for OPERA on the real-life settings for Tosca 
in which, though he highly praised Michael Whittaker’s church of Sant’ 
Andrea della Valle and his Farnese Palace, he threw brickbats for the 
Sant’ Angelo of that production because the platform was built-up 
instead of flat and had a wall on each side instead of .only one side, as 
in reality. It is a pity when enthusiasts who are ignorant of stage 
necessities make unpractical criticisms; for firstly, as the back of the 
Wells stage cannot be sunk, a structure must be built up so that Tosca 
can jump down (unless, as has happened elsewhere, she either walks off 
the stage or jumps behind a low wall leaving her bottom visible to at 
least the gallery); and secondly, in every stage-scene the audience must 
be prevented seeing into the wings by some masking-piece on each side. 

Paul Mayo and I have this time adopted the masking-piece invented 
by that superb man of the theatre Sardou—a watch-tower such as might 
well have been built on the fortress during Napoleon’s invasion of Italy. 
And before any historian points out the inaccuracy of such a structure, 
let him first suggest how to make a mask out of open space in the 
theatre. Any theatre-man knows it is impossible to put the real Sant’ 
Angelo platform on any stage, even with a cyclorama ; and where there 
is a cyclorama it is virtually impossible to suggest the rays of the rising 
sun that brings Tosca to such an ironic finish. 
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The Stockholm Opera School 
by Joan Cross 


A wet morning last November found me in a large, bright room at 
the top of the Royal Opera House, Stockholm—that beautiful building 
we sometimes glimpse in the background of an Ingmar Bergman film. 
Flat on the floor were nine young men and girls engaged in extremely 
strenuous ‘setting-up’ exercises. These nine recumbent bodies belonged to 
students undergoing a two-year course of training in the opera school 
attached to the Swedish Royal College of Music, and I was there, with 
Jani Strasser of Glyndebourne Opera, to examine their methods of 
training their singers. This Opera School has, in its present form, been 
in existence for just over 20 years and it was inaugurated with a fund 
established by a very famous opera-singer, Christine Nilsson (1843-1921). 
Since then the state has taken over the entire financial responsibility for 
the school, while they also get a small grant from the Royal Opera. 

Although plans are on foot to increase the numbers in the school, 
it is at present limited to nine singers. Admission therefore is on a highly 
competitive basis ; candidates have to pass a very stiff entrance examina- 
tion, and their voices are expected to be thoroughly trained and 
developed. Certainly their musical standard was high, which presupposes 
excellent preparatory training. They are auditioned by a formidable 
board of selectors. This includes the Director of the Royal Opera, Set 
Svanholm, the principal conductor, Sixten Ehrling, and the Director of 
the Royal College of Music, Bertil Carlberg. The advantages of this close 
collaboration between Opera House and Opera School are obvious, for 
the students have the added incentive of knowing that having been 
‘selected’, they have a very fair chance of employment by their selectors. 

As in our own School of Opera here, the students attend classes in 
deportment and dancing, speech technique, ensemble singing and pro- 
duction ; the curriculum does not include singing lessons, but they must 
take piano lessons and learn at least one foreign language. The classes 
that we saw were highly professional and most interesting; there was 
excellent ‘rapport’ between teachers and students, who obviously work 
very hard. Problems of living costs worry the young Swedes—there is 
no such thing as a maintenance grant or a Local Education Authority 
grant for them; and when they are able, they take part-time jobs. 

The Stockholm Opera School may be justly proud of its achieve- 
ments: it has added at least half-a-dozen names to the roster of inter- 
national singers in recent years, and with the visit of the Swedish 
National Opera here in the autumn now certain, we thought it a good 
plan to invite the ‘nursery’ which produced such singers as Elisabeth 
Séderstrém, Kerstin Meyer and Nicolai Gedda ; this invitation they have 
accepted. They will be here to join us in our annual performances 
between May 2nd and Sth in the Emma Cons Theatre at Morley College, 
when they will present 7] Maestro di Musica in a double bill with our 
performance of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas. The Swedish students will 
be our guests for about a fortnight, accompanied by their producer, Isa 
Quensel, and their conductor, Kurt Bendix. 
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NEWS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. The revival of The Trojans (first night, April 29), which 
will be conducted’ by Sir Thomas Beecham, will have Kerstin Meyer as Dido 
and Jon Vickers as Aeneas. The first night of the new production of // Barbiere 
di Siviglia will be on May 16. The principal singers will be Teresa Berganza, 
Luigi Alva, Rolando Panerai, Ivo Vincd and Fernando Corena. Carlo Maria 
Giulini will conduct, and Maurice Sarrazin will produce. Rudolf Kempe 
returns to conduct Aida on May 20, with Gloria Davy making her Covent 
Garden début in the title role, and Grace Hoffman as Amneris. 


Sadler’s Wells. The cast for the new production of Tosca (first night 
April 2) includes Marie Collier (Tosca), Charles Craig (Cavaradossi), Peter 
Glossop (Scarpia), Julian Moyle (Angelotti) and Harold Blackburn (Sacristan). 
Colin Davis will be the conductor, Dennis Arundell the producer. Sets and 
costumes are by Beatrice Dawson and Paul Mayo respectively. On April 11, 
Ava June will sing Leila for the first time. The season ends on April 16. 


Sadler’s Wells. The Opera Company has been invited to open the Brussels 
Summer Festival at the Théatre Royale de la Monnaie, and will be heard in 
performances of The Moon and Sixpence, The Flying Dutchman, and La 
Cenerentola; these last two works will also be performed by the company in 
Antwerp. At the Théatre des Nations, Paris, the company will present its 
production of Oedipus Rex in a double bill with Le Sacre du Printemps, 
which will be danced by the ballet company of the Théatre Royale de la 
Monnaie. Sadler’s Wells will also be sending a company to Australia to tour, 
for between ten and sixteen weeks, in The Merry Widow. June Bronhill, Deirdre 
Thurlow, Raymond Nilsson, and Howell Glynne will be among the singers. 


New Opera Company. The fourth season by this company opens at 
Sadler’s Wells on April 25 with the English stage premiére of Erwartung, which 
will be given in a double bill with Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol. Leon Lovett will 
conduct Schoenberg’s work, Brian Priestman Stravinsky’s; Brian Trowell 
and Colin Graham are the producers. On the second night of the season there 
will be another double bill: Searle’s Diary of a Madman (English stage 
premiére), and Stravinsky's The Soldier's Tale. Leon Lovett and Keith 
Darlington will conduct, Anthony Besch and Colin Graham produce. 


Revival Opera Company will give performances of La Favorita and 
Oberon at the Scala Theatre, London, between June 7 and 10. Donizetti’s 
opera will be conducted by Vic Oliver, Weber’s by Marcus Dods (the 
orchestra is the British Concert Orchestra). Joyce Blackham, Patricia Howard, 
Peter Glossop, John Larsen, John Holmes, and Gabriel Todd-Jones, will sing 
in La Favorita; Mary Wells, Maureen Morelle, Tina Ruta, Jane Fawcett, 
Michael Maurel, and probably Ronald Dowd and Janet Baker, in Oberon. 
Peter Foster is the producer and designer, assisted by Gloria Welby-Fisher. 


Barrow Intimate Opera Society recently produced Handel’s Sau/ under 
the musical direction of Edith Eckersley, and staged by Stuart Lawrence. Since 
the war the company’s productions have included Dido and Aeneas, La Vie 
Parisienne, Fra Diavolo, Hugh the Drover, Martha, and The Beggar's Opera 
(Austin and Britten). 

Bath Opera Group is giving three performances of Cosi fan tutte at the 
Octagon, Bath, on April 21, 22 and 23. 

Bristol Opera School will perform Benedict’s The Lily of Killarney at 
the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, Bristol, on May 11, 12 and 14. : 


Kent Rural Music School is presenting a production of Noye’s Fludde 
at Rochester Cathedral (May 7), All Saints’ Church, Maidstone (May 14), and 
Saint Nicholas’ Church, New Romney (May 28). There will be two perform- 
ances on each date. 


Sheffield Singers’ Grand Opera Society is giving five performances of La 
Traviata at the Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, between April 26 and 30. 
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Opera for All. The Arts Council announce that, because of the country- 
wide demand for bookings, they have decided to duplicate their ‘Opera for 
All’ tour next season and run two separate groups. Each group will have its 
own repertory of operas, including two revivals, at least one Mozart work, 
and a new production. 

Patrons of Music Fund, sponsored by Classics Club and for which the 
Arts Council acts as trustee, recently announced its first financial awards, 
totalling £1,600. These awards, made on the recommendation of an advisory 
committee under the chairmanship of Baroness Ravensdale, are as follows: 
Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra, £500; National School of Opera, for a 
scholarship, £500; and £200 each to Alan Rowlands (pianist), Janet Baker 
(contralto), and Mr John Tunnell and Miss Susan Tunnell. 


AMERICA 

New York. Whatever else the Met has done this season (and it has not 
been a season notable for novelty) it has proved that there is a public for 
Wagner. In contrast to last year’s lack-lustre Lohengrin and Die Meistersinger, 
four Wagnerian works entered the repertory this year, which compares not 
unfavourably with six Verdi, two Puccini and two Mozart. 

Birgit Nilsson’s spectacular début in December goes a long way to explain 
the Wagner renaissance, and more recently Jon Vickers (who is singing 
Siegmund and Florestan) has been building up an impressive following. Yet 
one is forced to the conclusion that even the promise of quite a decent evening 
will lure the aficionados from their lairs. It 1s not necessary to resort to such 
stunts as putting on Tristan und Isolde with three tenors (as was done in 
December: Vinay, Liebl and Da Costa were the complaisant parties) to draw 
a capacity house. Good, bad or indifferent — Wagner has been a sell-out this 
year. 
The last performance of Tristan this season saw a somewhat different cast 
from the first: Nilsson was still holding forth impressively as Isolde; her 
Tristan was Ramon Vinay. Vinay sang and acted with subtle and extremely 
moving craft, and was at his best in the dramatic and introspective moments. 
Kim Borg sang King Mark, unsteadily; and Christa Ludwig should not have 
been asked to sing Brangiine to Béhm’s prevailingly fast tempi. 

The most satisfactorily integrated production was that of Der fliegende 
Hollander. The 1950 Charles Elson décor, pre-Wieland Wagner, is a blend 
of neo-realism and Christmas-card fantasy; only in Act 1 is it satisfactory. 
The first-rate cast picked its way gingerly around the scenery, and most of 
them acted with real distinction, a possible tribute to the talents of the 
régisseur, Herbert Graf. Leonie Rysanek went up an artistic notch with her 
Senta, sung with superlative intensity and a glowing top; and George London, 
as Vanderdecken, has not given such a stirring performance for years. Giorgio 
Tozzi used every resource of his splendid bass voice to make a telling Daland. 
Liebl’s Erik was more workaday, but was done with conviction. William Olvis 
revealed a fresh, clear Steuermann’s voice; while Belen Amparan was a good 
Mary. The hero of the evening, however, was Thomas Schippers, who roused 
the orchestra to a pitch of blazing excitement and even communicated some of 
his youthful fervour to the chorus. 

Die Walkiire, appearing after a season’s absence, was a hcrse of a different 
colour. Ill-rehearsed, routinely staged, abominably lighted, and with several 
of the major roles miscast, it was halfway between a mediocrity and a disaster. 
The most that can be said for the conductor, Béhm, was that he kept things 
moving at a rousing pace. Sieglinde was Aase Nordmo-Lévberg, looking bored 
and sounding frayed, to the photogenic Siegmund of Vickers, who sang with 
much sensitivity but a certain lack of control in the middle range of dynamics, 
possibly caused by the cavernous acoustics of the opera house. Deszé Ernster 
delivered Hunding’s music in a kind of toneless Sprechgesang, but made an 
imposing stage figure. Act 2 revealed an exciting Briinnhiide in Nilsson, much 
to the only too audible delight of her followers. A rather moving 
Todesverkundigung was sung with Vickers, but the last-act duet with the 
Wotan of Jerome Hines was heavily cut and less eloquently sung. Hines was 
miscast. A beautiful voice and a splendid artist in the stationary roles (Mark, 
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‘Die Walkiire’ at the Met: Birgit Nilsson as Briinnhilde, Jerome Hines 
as Wotan and Irene Dalis as Fricka in Act 2 


Banquo, Gurnemanz), he lacks the temperament and emotional range for 
Wotan. The Fricka of Irene Dalis carried authority and conviction, and was 
securely sung. 

The old Lee Simonson sets, a sin of the Johnson réginie, gave the evening 
an atmosphere of third-rate repertory, in which Herbert Graf’s conventional 
staging was unfortunately at home. As we watched the performance, we were 
tempted to take up a collection to give Jerome Hines a new costume to replace 
the tatterdemalion outfit he now wears (very probably a relic from the days 
of Goritz and Schorr) and to buy him a flashlight so that he might pick his 
way across the blackened stage at the end of Act 2 without stumbling over the 
rickety props. 

Der Rosenkavalier, after a season’s absence, began with advantages that 
the Wagnerian productions did not have. Rolf Gérard’s décor, except for a 
seedy Act 1, is attractive; the staging is Graf at his most inventive. Graf is 
assisted by a splendid cast in the smaller roles, a cast that would be the envy 
of any opera house. Space forbids mention of every contribution, but we 
cannot neglect Thelma Votipka’s fussy, agitated Marianne, Gerhard Pechner’s 
superbly asthmatic Notary, or Ralph Herbert’s marvellously bewigged Faninal. 

The starring cast in the season’s first three performances was one of the 
finest to be found anywhere. Lisa Della Casa’s Prinzessin von Werdenberg is 
a consummate piece of stagecraft, beautifully inflected and tenderly sung, 
though her voice betrayed difficulties that may be caused by a changing 
method of production. Christa Ludwig’s Octavian, sung with infectious ardour 
and glowing tone, was one of the finest seen here for years. Elisabeth 
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Richard Tucker as Don Alvaro in Leonie Rysanek and George Lon- 
‘La Forza del Destino’ don in ‘Der fliegende Hollander’ 


Séderstrém was a Sophie about which it would be possible to write a whole 
chapter, so telling was her portrayal in its psychological insight, in its suggestion 
of romantic illusion and potential tragedy, and so utterly adorable in the 
comic moments. If, as is reported, she enjoys Sophie the least of her three 
Rosenkavalier parts, she gave not a hint of it here. Oscar Czerwenka was 
Baron Ochs — an accomplished if lightweight performance, admirable in comic 
instinct, limited in vocal range. Erich Leinsdorf conducted with a measure of 
dryness and pedantic accuracy at the beginning which turned into a semblance 
of lyricizing as the evening progressed. The orchestra responded well. 

A mutilated Forza del Destino crept into the repertory in February. A 
previous revival had sheared away the entire Ira Scene (Act 2, Scene 1) and 
missing also was a considerable portion of Act 3, including the Rataplan — in 
its place the first duet (‘Il segreto fu dunque violato’, etc.) between Don Carlo 
and Don Alvaro. These excerpts were conducted by Schippers, who drew a 
good deal of poetic playing from the orchestra; and the two duellists were 
sung by Richard Tucker and Ettore Bastianini, both in splendid voice. Leonora 
has been shared thus far between Rysanek and Lucine Amara. Miss Amara 
has little difficulty negotiating the music, and she is capable of an attractive 
pianissimo, but she has neither the temperament nor the personality for a 
dramatic soprano role. Mimi is her last, and she should stick to the lyric 
repertory. There was a good, grey Guardiano in the person of William 
Wildermann, a workaday bass with a small, smooth Jegato; and an 
accomplished Melitone in Fernando Corena. The settings of Eugene Berman, 
reminiscent of Salvator Rosa, have survived several seasons’ wear and tear 
without being displeasing to the eye. Richard RePass 


In addition to the new production of Nabucco which will open the 1960- 
61 Metropolitan season, Rudolf Bing has announced new productions of 
Turandot (first Met performance since 1930), with Birgit Nilsson in the title 
role, and L’Elisir d’Amore. It has also been announced that the new Metro- 
politan Opera House at the Lincoln Centre cannot be completed before 1963. 

One of the most satisfactory features of the operatic world in New York 
is the profusion of small, capable Italian groups who turn up from time to 
time with vivacious performances of the standard ltalian operas—and some- 
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times of lesser-known ones. A group known as the Opera Guide Theatre 
Company, under the direction of Pasquale Rubino, has in recent years pre- 
sented Catalani’s La Wally and Loreley to the accompaniment of two pianos; 
and this year, before an enthusiastic and reasonably discerning audience, they 
undertook Leoncavallo’s nearly forgotten La Bohéme, which first saw the light 
of day fifteen months after Puccini’s and, as every opera-lover knows, went 
into eclipse thereafter. 

The performance was full of high spirits, the singers and musicians 
obviously enjoying themselves; and the last two acts (out of four), which con- 
tain a few good arias and duets, made a certain impact. Ar extremely able 
and mellifluous tenor named Jerome Lo Monaco brought down the house in 
‘Testa adorata’; the other principals, in descending order of ability were 
Domenic Simeone (Schaunard, baritone), Abe Polakoff (Rodolfo), Anne Otta- 
viano (Mimi) and Geraldine De Lys (Musetta). Maestro Rubino conducted 
with verve. Richard RePass 


Houston. Die Walkiire is a large task for any organisation. Fortunately, 
the Houston Opera has an orchestra to work with, the Houston Symphony, 
which under Leopold Stokowski’s formidable guidance has become a body of 
rare brilliance. Walter Herbert, director of the Houston Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation, is a conductor of vast experience and evidently has a profound 
knowledge of Wagner. His conception was not only meticulously shaped to 
the letter of that wondrous score, but, at certain climaxes, it achieved heights 
of orchestral splendour and transcending beauty. The production had, more- 
over, an invaluable asset in Jerome Hines’s Wotan, which he was singing for 
the first time in his life and which easily may be the beginning of a 
memorable piece of operatic history. The Wagner grandsons have chosen him 
for this summer’s Ring at Bayreuth as their Wotan. Not only was the 
treacherously difficult transition from a true bass register to the high Wotan 
tessitura done with ease, but the probing perceptiveness, the searching quest 
with which Hines absorbed the many-faceted, psychologically fluctuating 
character of the guilt-ridden god, were admirable. Wotan’s hedonistic abandon, 
his tormenting doubts and fears, his self-destructive rage and benign paternal 
tenderness—all these notions emerged in Hines’s amazingly mature communi- 
cative powers. Excellent diction and tireless vocal splendour added to an 
unforgettable experience. 

A strong cast included Frances Yeend, also for the first time, in the 
demanding part of Sieglinde, and beautifully fitted for that figure with her 
silvery, floating head-tones and searing emotional impact; Howard Vanden- 
burg, a very impressive Siegmund with a truly Wagnerian timbre and style; 
and Margaret Harshaw, whose fine Briinnhilde is well-known. Due to sudden 
illness Hunding and Fricka were last-minute replacements in the valiant and 
capable hands of Noel Tyl and Catherine Akos. The whole production, out- 
standing as it was in many ways, was impaired by inept direction (Peter Paul 
Fuchs) and by very poor sets (Robert Howery), which in their complete lack 
of any style, hindered the spectators’ imagination. Considering the lofty 
musical standards, such scenic shortcomings are doubly lamentable. Serge Saxe 


CANADA 


Toronto. The Canadian Opera Company (formerly the Toronto Opera 
Festival) gave one of its best seasons in an eleven-year history when it played 
for two weeks at the Royal Alexandra Theatre. There were some limitations 
in the three operas presented—La Forza del Destino, The Love of the Three 
Oranges and The Barber of Seville—but these were less than in the past. It 
would seem that this young and ambitious company is on the way up, and 
Floyd S. Chalmers, president of the Board of Directors, has predicted great 
things for the future, including a possible tour of Canada. Most of the cast 
was Canadian, with a few American imports. It all added up to two weeks of 
splendid entertainment, and the manner in which Toronto received it might 
very well indicate a longer period next year. An estimated 21,000 persons saw 


the three operas. 
The success of the season was Prokofiev’s opera. Where most young 
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companies (and many older ones) stick to the true-and-tried favourites, the 
Canadian Opera Company took a chance on a little known work. It became 
the hit of the season. Walter Siisskind, of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted and brought lavish care to the intricate score, and Mavor Moore’s 
production brought out the finer points of the story, enhancing them with a 
bright imagination which, among other things, turned the bad witch into a 
beautiful girl. The cast was generally sound, with Alan Crofoot stealing most 
of the honours as Truffaldino. One could not, however, overlook the work of 
Patricia Rideout, Sylvia Grant, Mary McMurray, Don Garrard and John 
Arab, as well as the remainder of the lengthy cast. Murray Laufer’s sets were 
effectively correct and Marie Day’s costumes superb. 

The season opened with an over-long presentation of La Forza del Destino 
conducted by Ernesto Barbini. It was the exceptional sets by Elemer Nagy that 
captured full honours. Ilona Kombrink was a splendid Leonora, though her 
top notes still leave something to be desired. Giuseppe Campora was Alvaro, 
and grew in acting and vocal ability after a hesitant first act. James Milligan 
was admirable as Carlos, and Jan Rubes turned in another of his outstanding 
characterizations as the Padre Guardiano. Mary McMurray was a top-drawer 
Preziosilla. 

The Barber of Seville was a happy addition to the season. It bubbled 
over with fun, and Ettore Mazzoleni gave a lively reading to the familiar score. 
Herman Geiger-Torel, the company’s general director, produced, and there 
were effective sets by Brian Jackson. John McCollum, Alexander Gray, 
Patricia Snell and Jan Rubes were in the leading roles. George Kidd 


FRANCE 


Lyons, Recent events have included performances of Aida (Gloria Davy), 
Rita Gorr, Richard Martell, Enzo Sordello, Xavier Depraz); Un Ballo in 
Maschera (Suzanne Sarrocca, Simone Couderc, Giuseppe Savio, Mario Zanasi); 
Tosca (Sarrocca, Savio, Adrien Legros); and Carmen (Gloria Lane, Savio, 
Henri Massard) 

Nice. I was not able to see the Boris Goudunov which opened the 
centenary season of the city’s rattachement to France, but the critics were full 
of praise for André Huc-Santana’s performance in the title role, and I am 
much looking forward to his Don Quixote. There was, however, some regret 
that the work was sung in French. The translation seems to have been 
unsatisfactory, and, in addition, the Nicois like their opera sung in the original 
language. For this reason the French repertory only makes a timid appear- 
ance this gala season — Carmen, Manon, no Gounod — but instead, two cycles 
of the Ring, sung in German, and an Italian Tosca with Gré Brouwenstijn. 

There were two important changes in the advertised cast of Aida, the 
Amneris and Aida of Lazzarini and Serafini being replaced by Fedora 
Barbieri and Edith Lang; but this in no way damped the-latent enthusiasm. 
Barbieri was at the top of her form in a role which gives ample scope for her 
big, slightly coarse, voice. In contrast, Edith Lang was a trifle intimidated; 
one felt that she was a slave girl born and bred rather than a princess in her 
own right, but in the third act her voice was lovely, pure and silvery as the 
shafts of moonlight against the velvety soft darkness of a conventional, yet 
strangely haunting Nile setting. Eugen Tobin (Radames) brought a slightly 
Nordic touch to his Egyptian warrior, a statuesque figure, always under perfect 
control, not allowing a suggestion of human frailty, even in the betrayal scene, 
and impassive as a rock to Amneris’s pleadings before his trial. Strengthened 
by the ensemble of the Genoa Opera, the chorus, usually a weakness in Nice. 
gave a sturdy performance, especially in the triumph scene, admirably staged 
by Jedrewinsky, whose production tended to be more successful in crowd and 
movement than in pathos. The orchestra gave a cohesive and disciplined, 
rather than lyrical, rendering of the score. Patrick Turnbull 


GERMANY 

Aachen Stadttheater. Among recent events there have been productions 
of Aida, Die beiden Schiitzen (Lortzing), 1] Mondo della Luna, and Mathis 
der Maler. 
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Augsburg. The season at the Stiidtische Biihnen has included a number 
of new productions conducted by the young Hungarian Ivan Kertesz; these 
are Fidelio, Il Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi, Die Zauberflote, Carmen, 
Lohengrin, and Duke Bluebeard’s Castle. 


Berlin. After a mildly received Rosenkavalier, conducted by Silvio 
Varviso, directed by Carl Ebert, designed by Wilhelm Reinking and sung by 
Elisabeth Griimmer (who has now progressed from Oktavian to the Marschal- 
lin, but obviously takes some time to settle down with this new role), Kerstin 
Meyer (by now an established favourite with the Berlin public), Lisa Otto and 
Josef Greindl, the Stiidtische Oper has now embarked on a production of 
Wozzeck. Scenically it does not compare very favourably with the Staatsoper 
production of several years ago, and still running. Neither Wolf Vélker’s 
routine direction nor Teo Otto’s toy-like sets reveal any deeper penetration of 
the work, while its brooding atmosphere and its inescapable sense of doom are 
entirely lacking. Nor does the transfer of the action to the days of pre-World 
War One Germany provide much help. Measured against the Wozzeck 
productions in East Berlin, Hamburg and Munich, the Stadtische Oper’s seems 
to be the least compelling. And what is left of dramatic tension is brutally 
destroyed through a wholly ruinous long interval after the second act, which 
upsets the whole balance of the work. 

The credits of the performance, then, are entirely musical ones; and as 
these do not include the perfunctory, at times rather vulgar, playing of the 
orchestra under the direction of Richard Kraus, they must be restricted to the 
vocal achievements of the singers. The most astonishing thing about this new 
Wozzeck is that it was so beautifully sung; even the dreaded passages of 
Sprechgesang came over with an unforced, innate musicality. Helga Pilarczyk’s 
Marie has matured wonderfully since first she tackled this role in Hamburg 
some years ago, and her voice has now acquired a bloom and a new warmth 
which makes it much more pleasant to listen to recently. The best individual 
contributions among the secondary characters came from Karl Kohn as the 
Doctor, Peter Roth-Ehrang as the drunken First Journeyman, and Martin 
Vantin as the Hauptmann; while Ludwig Suthaus as the Tambourmajor was 
strangely inefficient. 

This leaves Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as the interpreter of the title role. 
For once one must direct attention to a fact which is easily overlooked: that 
he, who undertakes only one new opera role every season, has appeared in 
recent years as Busoni’s Doktor Faust, Hindemith’s Mathis and now Berg’s 
Wozzeck. It will not be easy to find another singer of his calibre who feels 
such great responsibility towards the case of contemporary opera. Fischer- 
Dieskau sings his part with wonderful ease and a flexibility which admits for 
no moment the impression of monotony (so often to be observed with other 
Wozzeck singers). He mouths his words so that one understands every syllable, 
and yet his singing is always governed by musical considerations. For the first 
time he makes one discover the consistency of Berg’s vocal writing. As an 
actor he looks like a gloomy giant who does not know what to do with his 
clumsy strength. In his heart he is a pure child, and child-like he follows his 
instincts. But there is also another dimension around his character, a sort of 
metaphysical quality, of an almost magic world to which he belongs, through 
which he becomes a symbol of suffering man through the ages. Prospective 
visitors to this year’s Berlin Festival are urged not to miss this singular 
interpretation, which will certainly mark a major entry in the operatic annals 
of our time. 

Bert Brecht and Paul Dessau’s opera about the Roman general Lukullus 
has undergone various vicissitudes before re-appearing now on the stage of the 
East Berlin Staatsoper, where it had been premiéred in 1951 in a closed dress- 
rehearsal under the title of Das Verhdér des Lukullus (The Trial of Lukullus). 
The radical pacifism of the work prevented any public performances, and both 
authors had to agree to certain alterations of the tendency before the political 
censors gave their O.K. In its second version a subtle difference was made 
between aggressive wars (to be damned) and defensive wars (to be justified). 
Now on comes the third version under the title of Die Verurteilung des 
Lukullus (The Condemnation of Lukullus) which is on the whole an artistic 
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Englert 
‘Lulu’ at Frankfurt: Left, Ernst Gutstein as Dr Schén and Helga 
Pilarczyk in the title role; right, Eva-Maria Gérgen as the Acrobat, 
Helga Pilarczyk, and Carl Ebert as Schigolch 


improvement upon the second version’s rough alterations, without being able, 
however, to arrest one’s musical attention more than any of the earlier 
versions. The new production, which was conducted by Hans Léwlein, 
directed by Ruth Berghaus and Erhard Fischer, designed by Hainer Hill, and 
sung, in the main roles, by Erich Witte, Gerhard Frei and Gerhard Stolze, 
does not at all achieve the stylistic integrity and the beautiful visual impact of 
the former Scherchen-Vélker-Neher production with the unforgettable Alfred 
Hiilgert in the title role. Horst Koegler 

Bremen. Heinz Wallberg conducted the new production of Elektra in 
which the title role was sung by Liselotte Thomamiiller, Klytemnestra by 
Susanne Muser, Chrysothemis by Montserrat Caballé and Hanna Kistner, and 
Orest by Caspar Broecheler and Jakob Engels. The producer was Oskar 
Walleck who was also responsible for Eugene Onegin which was conducted 
by Alfred Eichmann. Caballé and Kistner shared the role of Tatiana. 

Cassel. Gerda Lammers recently sang her first Isolde in a new production 
of Tristan und Isolde by Hermann Schaffner, which was conducted by Paul 
Schmitz. Ernst Griiber sang Tristan, Carin Carlsson Brangaene, Egmont Koch 
Kurwenal, and Aage Poulsen King Mark. 

Essen. Recent productions have included Die Frau .ohne Schatten with 
Kathe Graus (Kaiserin), Tilla Briem (Farberin), Walter Liickert (Kaiser), 
Herbert Fliether (Barak), Trude Roessler (Arme); conductor Giistav Kénig. 
producer Giinter Roth; La Forza del Destino, and Albert Herring. In these 
last two works Krystyna Granowska, who used to sing with the Carl Rosa 
Company, was heard as Leonora, and Lady Billows, respectively. 

Frankfurt. The great event of the New Year was the premiére of Alban 
Berg’s Lulu, conducted by Georg Solti, produced by Giinther Rennert and 
designed by Teo Otto. There is no real criterion yet against which to judge 
new productions of this work, so that the effect of each one must be purely 
individual. I for one remained unmoved. Artistically it had some charm, but 
I do not believe that Berg’s aim was just to evoke a super-Straussian frisson. 
A most successful solution was filling the gaps at the end of the work with 
projected pictures showing further stages in Lulu’s career, while the existing 
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interlude music was played. This gave a complete and satisfying finish to the 
whole. But to draw from the circus manager's prologue the inference that the 
whole piece should be played in a circus tent seemed to me eccentric, and in 
the arena the scenic effect of Lulu’s rise and fall were both lost. Lulu is 
throughout an individual, not just a symbolic tight-rope walking act, and in a 
realistic setting her personal fate and the deeper meaning of the events would 
be clearer. Of the performers Carl Ebert’s Schigolch is most highly to be 
commended. This excellent artist managed the difficult score with a naturalness 
and lightness, without strain or distortion, as though it were Puccini or 
Donizetti. From him one learned how Alban Berg should be interpreted. 
Lulu, strangely dressed, was Helga Pilarczyk. One acknowledges the virtuosity 
with which she masters modern scores, but for me she lacked lyricism, and the 
continual tautness of her attitudes prevented me from ever reaching to the 
heart of the character. Ernst Gutstein’s Dr Schén was much too bourgeois 
and as little in the way of competition as the noble Alva of Herbert 
Schachtschneider. In the difficult part of the painter Ratko Delorko was 
somewhat superficial. Résl Zapf gave a gripping interpretation of the part of 
Grifin Geschwitz, particularly in the death-scene at the end. Eva-Maria 
Gérgen played the acrobat with such hectic over-emphasis that this character, 
which could be thrilling in its abandoned adolescent love, wholly failed. Willi 
Wolff was a superb prologue and Rodrigo. Solti gave the score glitter and 
charm in his own way, magical sounds floated through the air and a wonderful 
atmosphere was created. In my opinion, however, to do the score full justice 
the dramatic function of each musical phrase should be much more strongly 
defined. It was exactly this point which the Mainz production of Wozzeck 
three months ago illustrated: that these scores contain no sound which is 
simply there for its tonal value, but that each has a minute dramatic function. 
This is the way to give a true interpretation of Berg. Ralf Steyer 


Gelsenkirchen. The new production of Lohengrin was conducted by 
Ljubomir Romansky and had Erich Benke in the title role, Maria Helm as 
Elsa, Frances de Bossy as Ortrud, Walther Finkelberg as Telramund, and 
Albrecht Meyerolbersleben as Heinrich. This was followed by the first local 
performance of Albert Herring, also conducted by Romansky, and // Barbiere 
di Siviglia. 

Hamburg. In these times of aircraft, sleeping cars and a permanent 
shortage of great singers our operatic life quite naturally tends to become 
more and more uniform, with a small group of Mozartian, Wagnerian and 
Verdian specialists singing a limited number of main parts in a certain number 
of leading opera houses. To stop this trend as long as the great public 
demands the same names for the same parts would be impossible. But even 
today and in full recognition of the basic facts of growing operatic uniformity 
certain things should not be allowed to happen. 

This is my main comment on the extraordinary feat of the West Berlin 
Stadtische Oper and the Hamburg Staatsoper to have—not as a common 
achievement, but wholly independently — staged Tristan within three months 
in the same way, by the same producer and with the same singers in the main 
parts. What can we think of two opera houses which are just 200 miles apart 
and which both claim legitimately to be among the leading operatic stages in 
Germany and Europe, when their performances of one of the standard classics 
of our operatic life are virtually the same? I would leave the opera house 
satisfied, and go home happily, if this performance were anywhere near what 
might reasonably be called a high standard. But this was the poorest and most 
unsatisfying production by Wieland Wagner which I have seen so far, clearly 
inferior even to his controversial Carmen. And the imported singers of two 
leading parts were not even up to the level which we are accustomed to from 
our own singers at home. 

By far the best contribution to this performance came from Leopold 
Ludwig, who gave another convincing proof of his Wagnerian qualities. 
Thanks to his highly passionate reading and to his natural sense for sound 
and structure, the orchestral playing was highly satisfying and moving. This 
was in the greatest contrast to almost all visual aspects. Wieland Wagner, 
several times highly successful in creating beautiful, original and striking sets, 
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scored only a single hit this time. This was when the curtain went up for the 
first time and revealed a magic scene, lit in dark green and closed at the back 
by a brown curtain. That was Wieland Wagner at his very best. But on this 
night it remained his only considerable achievement. Neither the ship’s bridge 
which we later discovered behind the brown curtain, nor the gigantic torch in 
the second act which looked like a charcoal-pile, could be taken seriously. 
The sets for both the second and the third act were unconvincing and badly 
conceived, with an enormous amount of bad taste displayed at the end of 
Act 3. Furthermore, appearances and exits in this act were extremely badly 
handled and did everything to destroy the effects of the final scene. 


In addition to this poor production the singing was below the high level 
of Wagnerian performances we have reached in Hamburg during the last years. 
Martha Mddl, of course, had some great moments and some beautiful phrases 
when shaping the part of Isolde in a really grand style, but she should take 
more care of her voice if she intends to survive these great Wagnerian parts. 
Hans Beirer, as Tristan, sang too many wrong notes to be satisfying, and 
Josef Greindl no longer has the voice to sing a great Marke though his 
artistry is admirable. Mimi Aarden was a loud and wobbling Brangine. But 
Herbert Fliether was a good Kurwenal and Gerhard Stolze an impressive Melot. 


What is the use, when casting such a performance, of engaging a Marke 
who is past his prime and a poor Brangane when outstanding artists of inter- 
national standing like Arnold van Mill and Maria von Ilosvay are available? 
And why not simply send an assistant of Wieland Wagner over from Berlin? 
He could stage Tristan just as inadequately. This performance should serve as 

a strong reminder to all concerned that operatic art is something fundamentally 
different from a man’s suit, which can easily be had ready-made. 
Wolfgang Nélter 

Hamburg. After Wieland Wagner’s deplorable Tristan production, Walter 
Felsenstein came to the Staatsoper to set things right again. The resulting 
performance of Traviata (which was put on after only six weeks of rehearsals, 
which is an extraordinarily short time for Felsenstein) was a lesson in great 
operatic production. One breath-taking demonstration followed the other: how 
to move a chorus in the realistic context of its social function while at the 
same time it only obeys the dramatic laws of the operatic stage; how to move 
this chorus in such a way that its 
members can exactly sing their 
music. Some of the society scenes 
which can be intolerably boring in 
any routine Traviata were made 
highly dramatic and original under 
these rules. Similarly exciting to 
watch was Felsenstein’s skill in 
moving the individual singers in a 
highly inspired and always charac- 
teristic way. The result was that in 
this performance Traviata achieved 
an air of reality that was quite 
surprising. To realize his ambitions 
Felsenstein used a good German 
translation of his own. He received 
the greatest support from Rudolf 
Heinrich, whose sets were highly 
satisfying. If all this could well 
have been taken for granted in a 


Melitta Muszely and Vladimir 
Ruzdak as Violetta and Ger- 
mont pére in ‘La Traviata’ at 
Hamburg 
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A scene from Act 2, scene 2 of Felsenstein’s production of ‘La Traviata’ 
at Hamburg 


Felsenstein production, the high musical level of this performance was the 
more surprising. As Violetta, Melitta Muszely sang and acted so animatedly, 
beautifully and movingly that she had the greatest success of the evening. 
Arturo Sergi was a very good Alfredo in the best Italian style, and Vladimir 
Ruzdak, who becomes more and more one of the main pillars of the Hamburg 
opera, was a brilliant Germont pére. Albert Bittner conducted with a good 
sense for the flow of Verdi’s music. Wolfgang Ndélter 

Hanover. The first local performance of The Rape of Lucretia was 
conducted by Wolfgang Trommer and produced by Peter Ebert. Lore 
Lamprecht sang the title role, Wolf Hacke was Tarquinius, and the Male and 
Female Chorus were sung by Erich Benke and Conchita Gaston. A revival of 
Das Rheingold, conducted by Johannes Schiiler, had Gotthard Kronstein, a 
guest from Brunswick, as Wotan. 

Nuremberg. Recent events have included a visit by the company of the 
Landestheater Halle in their production of Handel’s Poros. There was also a 
new production of Der fliegende Hollander with Leonardo Wolovsky in the 
title role, Hildegard Jonas as Senta, Mino Yahia as Daland, and Oskar 
Gerhardt as Erik. 

Karlsruhe. After a Tannhduser production under Krannhals, the Baden 
State Opera mounted two contemporary works, both by Swiss composers. 
Hans Haug, who was born in 1900, has up to now composed no less than 
eight operas, five operettas, orchestral, ballet, chamber and film music. His 
opera Tartuffe, based on Moliére’s comedy, which has now received its German 
premiére in Karlsruhe, was first performed in Basle in 1936. The score is 
inventive, moderately modern (not unlike Wolf-Ferrari), amusingly orchestrated 
and in every way effective, though perhaps not a significant landmark in 
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musical history and probably never envisaged as such. Walter Born conducted, 
Siegmund Skraup produced and Heinrich Mager designed. On the colourful 
revolving stage Eugen Ramponi played the title role, Klaus Bertram was 
Orgon, Renate Gutmann Elmire, Marianne Klakow Madame Pernelle, Angela 
Kotthoff Marianne, Raimondo Torres Clénate, Christoph Reuland Damis and 
Eva Bober Dorine. This novelty was warmly acclaimed. 

Sutermeister’s Raskolnikoff followed under Frithjoff Haas, produced by 

Hartmut Boebel and designed by Heinrich Mager —in every way a brilliant 
production. Even though the score occasionally shows signs of eclecticism, the 
auntie effect of the opera cannot be ignored. The most fortunate thing about 
the performance was the casting, in the title role, of Eric Marion, who is 
growing into an outstanding character tenor. But the ensemble was all of a 
high standard: Ingrid Steger as the Mother, Hannelore Wolf-Ramponi as 
Sonja, Renate Gutmann and Hans Hofmann as Mr and Mrs Marmeladoff and 
Barry McDaniel as the hero’s alter ego. The Karlsruhe public can never 
have dreamed that they would receive a modern opera with such storms of 
enthusiasm. 

As a contribution to the Handel Year there followed Rodelinda, under 
Krannhals, produced and designed by Boebel and Mager. All unnecessary 
modernization had been eschewed, all superfluous movement avoided and the 
baroque tradition retained. The result was that Handel was féted with a most 
intense musical interpretation of one of his loveliest works, which was also 
brilliantly sung and altogether most successful. Traute Richter, invited to 
Karlsruhe for this production, brought to the title role the right personality 
(and so much depends on this with Handel, quite apart from the singing) as 
well as all the necessary vocal equipment. Klaus Bertram sang Bertarido, 
Ingrid Steger Edwige, Eric Marion Grimoaldo, Georg Vélker Garibaldo and 
Hans Hofmann Unolfo. It was an exemplary performance. Ralf Sieyer 


Wiesbaden. The most successful event so far this season was a new 
production of Flotow’s old war-horse Martha. The composer's delightful 
treatment of his gay and charming melodies can still captivate an audience, if 
the performance is musically as brilliant and sensitive as this one under 
Herbert Esser. Pohl’s production contained some pretty ideas but A. Corrodi’s 
sets were a shade too artificial for this very straightforward work. The lyrical 
couple were sung by Helga Baller and Georg Paskuda, who are both gifted 
singers and actors with excellent technique. Kathrein Mietzner and Karl 
Acher, the comic pair, were outdone by them. Werner Jonas was an entertain- 
ing Lord. The opera was very well received. 

Ivo Lhotka-Kalinski’s Analphabeten, first seen on Radio Zagreb TV in 
1954 and first staged in Belgrade in the same year (November 20), has had its 
German premiére here. It is a short opera belonging musically more to the 
19th century than to the present day, although Richard Strauss and perhaps 
Weill as well have probably had a certain influence on this middle-aged 
Jugoslav composer. The libretto could be one of those little curtain-raisers by 
Chekhov or Averchenko which were so popular in Tsarist Russia and else- 
where within the sphere of her literary influence, and which always preceded 
variety performances. The governor of a distant province receives a telegram 
from the Ministry asking how many analphabets (illiterates) there are in his 
area. Neither he nor his colleagues know what an analphabet is, but as 
anarchism also begins with ‘an’ they guess that an analphabet must be a 
dangerous enemy of the state, and report that they have only one —the 
schoolmaster. The governor’s sister in the course of an amorous exchange 
with the schoolmaster learns from him what an analphabet is. Result: general 
consternation in the governor’s office, and curtain. This joke should last at the 
most fifteen minutes, but in fact goes on for three-quarters of an hour. It 
isn’t boring, because the melodies and the instrumentation are too accomplished 
for that, but it doesn’t inspire real delight or enthusiasm. The performance 
was skilfully and affectionately executed by Friedrich Schramm as producer. 
Rudi Barth as designer and Ludwig Kaufmann as conductor, with Richard 
Kogel in the brilliant role of the governor. Before it came a revival of I/ 
Segreto di Susanna, under the care of the same team. It was full of grotesque 
exaggeration, exactly like the previous Wiesbaden performances of other Wolf- 
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Ferrari works. It would seem to me more appropriate to confine treatment of 
this opera to the human content, avoiding caricature. The score has lost 
nothing of its charm; it-is lively and graceful. Marianne Dorka and Heinz 
Friedrich worked hard in the principal roles, but to do it justice, it really 
should have been better sung. Ralf Steyer 


ISRAEL 


Tel-Aviv. The recent stage production at the Frederic Mann Auditorium 
of Figaro, under Carlo Maria Giulini, produced by Maurice Sarrazin in sets 
and costumes from the Aix-en-Provence Festival, was an even bigger success 
than last year’s Falstaff. Sixteen sold-out performances were given (the hall 
seats 2,700 people and allows 300 standees), and the whole population of the 
country seemed to be streaming into Tel-Aviv by special trains and buses. 

The main credit for the success undoubtedly goes to Giulini, who was the 
initiator of the enterprise, which was violently opposed by the local operatic 
theatre of Madame de Philippe and by the Government (forbidden import of 
foreign operatic ensembles!). Although none of the singers was outstanding, 
they were an excellent ensemble. The best individual performances came from 
Hugues Cuénod as Basilio and Stefania Malagt as Cherubino. The rest of the 
cast included Paolo Pedani (Count), Giorgio Tadeo (Figaro), Ilva Ligabue 
(Countess), Mariella Adani (Susanna), Marcello Cortis (Bartolo), Umberto 
Borghi (Antonio), Mario Carlin (Curzio), Victoria Mastropaolo (Marcellina), 
and Luisa Mandelli (Barbarina). 

At the local Opera House, Nadja Vidmar from Yugoslavia scored a success 
as Violetta and Mimi. In July, Erich Leinsdorf will conduct the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in a concert performance of La Forza del Destino (Lucine Amara, 
Richard Tucker, Mario Zanasi, Giorgio Tozzi); and next season Thomas 
Schippers is announced to conduct a concert performance of Elektra. This is 
sensational news as Wagner and Strauss are still banned from the concert hall. 

Alfred Frankenstein 
ITALY 


Bari. Teatro Petruzzelli. The season opened with Nabucco sung by 
Simona dall’Argine, Maria Minetto, Angelo Marchiandi, Anselmo Colzani, 
conductor Federico del Cupolo. This was followed by Traviata (Anna Moffo, 
Nicola Filacuridi, Walter Monachesi, conductor Mario Parenti); Andrea 
Chénier (Elisabetta Barbato, Umberto Borsd, Antonio Boyer, conductor del 
Cupolo); and Tosca (Maria Curtis-Verna, Gianni Poggi, Colzani, conductor 
Parenti). 

Brescia, Teatro Grande opened 
its season with a production of La 
Forza del Destino, with Margherita 
Roberti, Miriam Pirazzini, Franco 
Corelli, Enzo Mascherini, Lorenzo 
Gaetani and Renato Cesari in the 
leading roles. Napoleone Annovazzi 
was the conductor. This was followed 
by Madama Butterfly, L’Amico Fritz 
(Rosetta Noli, Giuseppe Campora, 
Renato Cesari), and La Gioconda 
(Simona dall’Argine, Gianni Poggi, 
Anselmo Colzani). 


Catania, Teatro Massimo Bellini. 
The season began on February 11 with 


‘The Marriage of Figaro’ at 
Tel-Aviv, with Mariella Adami 
(Susanna), Ilva Ligabue (Countess) 
and Stefania Malagiu (Cherubino) 

















a performance of Jeanne au Biicher conducted by Franco Capuana. This was 
followed by L’Elisir d’Amore (Eugenia Ratti, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Rolando 
Panerai, Paolo Montarsolo, conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni); Turandot 
(Lucille Udovick, Aureliana Beltrami, Gastone Limarilli, Giuseppe Modesti, 
conductor Gavazzeni); J Puritani (Anna Moffo, Mario Filippeschi, Colzani, 
conductor Capuana); Mas’Aniello (Napoli) (Luciana Serafini, Antonio 
Annaloro, Piero Guelfi, conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis); Rigoletto (Tina 
Garfi, Flaviano Labé, Ugo Savarese, conductor Strano); Griselda (Scarlatti) 
(Rina Gigli, Mirto Picchi, Mario Zanasi, Ferruccio Mazzoli, conductor Ugo 
Cattini); and Rosenkavalier (Gladys Kuchta, Floriana Cavalli, Ratti, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, Renato Capecchi, conductor Fritz Rieger). 

Genoa. Teatro Carlo Felice. The 1960 season opened on February 29 
with the local premiére of L’Assassinio nella Cattedrale conducted by 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli and produced by Paul Hager. The repertory 
includes the first performance for twenty years in Genoa of Gotterdadmmerung 
which will be conducted by Alexander Krannhals and produced by Frank 
de Quell, the local début of Joan Sutherland in Lucia di Lammermoor, 
conducted by Capuana, and performances of Andrea Chénier, La Forza del 
Destino, La Traviata, and Cosi fan tutte.. Reports on some of these events will 
appear in due course. 

Mantua. Teatro Sociale. The new season commenced with a performance 
of La Bohéme, with Aureliana Beltrami as Mimi and Luciano Saldari as 
Rodolfo. This was followed by performances of Madama Butterfly (Kunie 
Imai, Renato Cioni), and Otello (Maria Luisa Maragliano, Carlos Guichandut, 
Piero Capuccilli). 

Venice, The repertory of Venice’s two-month winter season was most pecu- 
liar. Ballo was the only popular work. Otherwise it consisted of La Battaglia 
di Legnano, a Ravel double bill (Opéra-Comique), Murder in the Cathedral, 
Khovanshchina (Belgrade Opera), // Turco in Italia, and a grand finale of 
oe Alcina, with Joan Sutherland and Monica Sinclair, produced by 
Zeffirelli. 

The Fenice is surely the most beautiful theatre in the world. The first 
sight of it is breath-taking. Five Wull-gilt wooden tiers, with garlands and 
medallions, rise to the very shallow dome of the ceiling. Gilding and colours 
are in a lovely state; the lighting is perfect; the whole is harmonious and 
exquisite. The difference between this and a third-rate staging of La Battaglia 
di Legnano was too great. If I had had to pay for my 8,000 lire seat (about 
£4 15s.), I should have been very angry. 

La Battaglia di Legnano may not be the worst of Verdi's operas, but it is 
certainly the least good of the eighteen of them I have seen. Composed in 
1848—after Macbeth, before the popular triad—it is concerned with two 
themes: a soprano-tenor-baritone triangle, and patriotic Risorgimento senti- 
ments. The year is 1176, the scene is Milan, and tenor and baritone are 
prominent members of the Lombard League which checked Barbarossa’s 
invading Goths at the Battle of Legnano. On the personal level, soprano, 
believing the tenor to be dead, has married the baritone; the tenor, on return- 
ing, is angry, while the baritone suspects the tenor and his wife. It is a poor 
libretto (by Cammarano), with two scenes ineptly cribbed from Les Huguenots. 
The two distinct situations are never fused. No one is required to choose 
between love and patriotism (a predicament which regularly evoked the best of 
Verdi). Apart from Barbarossa, who has one brief appearance, everyone is 
on the same side. Though the men are called on to sacrifice their lives, that is 
a little thing on the operatic stage: there is no question of sacrificing love, 
which (witness Nabucco, Vespri, Aida, etc.) is a much more serious matter. 

But with Verdi a poor libretto need not mean poor music. The most 
surprising thing about La Battaglia di Legnano is that the patriotic parts 
should be so feeble. It is not exactly dull (is Verdi ever dull?) but the 
recurrent Lombard march is inadequate to its noble purpose, and Arrigo’s and 
Rolando’s speeches lack ardour—almost, one would say, lack distinction. The 
mid-century public was over-ready to acclaim operatic patriotism (they even 
read it into such a phrase as Elvira’s ‘Ernani, involami all’aborrito 
amplesso’!) Verdi would be the last man to take easy advantage of this public 
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taste; the fact, the astonishing fact, remains that he does not seem to have 
tried very hard with the patriotic music. The melodies are sub-standard; and 
though there is atmosphere and a certain impressive power in the Conjuration 
in the crypt of Sant’Ambrogio, and in the finale, it is not sustained. The 
scenes are too short to be effective. The opera comes most vividly to life when 
Lida is on the stage, singing of her unhappiness. She has a beautiful, Donizetti- 
like aria (but 2 weak cabaletta) in Act 1, and in Act 3 a splendid scena, which 
is formally interesting. After a broad, passionate and extensive recitative (with 
the indispensable mezzo confidante to offer ‘feed’ lines), she embarks on a 
Bellinesque cavatina, but before even one verse is complete her husband bursts 
on the scene and brings a new direction to the musical line. 

La Battaglia di Legnano is enthralling to the Verdi student for its echoes 
of Macbeth, and for its adumbration of what was to come (the Courtiers’ 
Chorus in Rigoletto, the Trovatore Miserere, and most specifically, Germont’s 
‘Di Provenza il mar’ are foreshadowed). We also seem to see Verdi working 
the last reliance upon Donizetti conventions out of his system, and making the 
way straight for the music-dramas of Rigoletto and Traviata (but why should 
the composer of Nabucco and Macbeth have found this necessary?). For 
repertory purposes, however, La Battaglia di Legnano must be deemed a 
deservedly neglected opera. At Venice the second performance, with seats 
down to a quarter of opening-night prices, was thinly attended. 

The production was that of the Florence Maggio Musicale, newly cast 
except for the heroine. Leyla Gencer was distinctly unreliable. In London, 
a performance such as she gave of the scena and subsequent duet in Act 3 
would not have passed; here it was applauded. Miss Gencer rallied with the 
last-act preghiera, and showed her virtues: a certain imagination, passion, and 
even nobility, in the phrasing and interpretation, and some beautiful tone at 
low pressure.. At the first performance her vocal means had served her rather 
better; at the second there were more missed notes, more edgy ones, and at 
times a wide, slow wobble. She is plainly an intelligent musician and a striking 
actress. If only she could learn to make more often the sounds she strives for! 
The tenor, Luigi Ottolini, latest winner of the Brussels prize, was making his 
début at the premiére. He seemed highly promising, with a free, ringing top. 
Ugo Savarese is a sort of lowest-common-denominator of serviceable baritones, 
and sometimes more than that—when he rises above stock level and sings a 
phrase or two with real distinction of style. The Fenice Orchestra played most 
beautifully, though Franco Capuana’s conducting lacked attack and fervour. 
The chorus was poor, and blurred its entries. By high standards, Franco 
Enriquez’s production and Attilio 
Colonello’s scenery were common- 
place, reasonably satisfactory in a 
straightforward, unimaginative sort of 
way. A.P. 
Venice. The enchanting Teatro 
La Fenice was en féte for the first 
performance in Italy of Handel’s 
Alcina on February 19. The occasion 
also marked Joan Sutherland’s Italian 
début and Franco Zeffirelli’s first 
major production of a baroaue opera. 
For the Covent Garden soprano the 
occasion was a signal triumph, re- 
flected both in the audience’s enthusi- 
asm and in the verdict of the Italian 
critics (a selection of their comments 
is printed below). I shall long remem- 
ber how the Venetians, usually one 
of the chilliest opera audiences in 
Italy, so warmed to Miss Sutherland's 


Joan Sutherland and Monica Sin- 
clair in ‘Alcina’ at Venice 














singing that by the end of the second act she was already called ‘La stupenda’, 
and after the third the floral decorations on boxes and galleries were torn 
loose and showered on her from the tiers on both sides. When I left the next 
day, the management was pressing her to accent a return contract for next 
year. 

Zeffirelli certainly contrived to show the singers to the best possible 
advantage in costume, make-up and setting, and devised an ingenious though 
not entirely satisfying method for producing the opera as a whole. He 
presented Alcina as it might be a lavish entertainment offered at some 
eighteenth-century court. In a magnificent permanent ballroom set, the chorus 
acted as guests and the principals were disposed on and around a revolving 
rock in the centre. Visually it was a constant delight, but its disadvantages 
showed in the absence of dramatic transformation scenes which originally 
helped to give the opera its character, in emphasizing the static nature of the 
baroque style and much of the time in preventing the singers, when rock-bound 
upstage, from close enough contact with the orchestra. 


As a result, the performance sometimes lacked coherence of ensemble, 
and in recitative the continuo parts were not very imaginatively realized or 
clearly enough sounded, even with one harpsichord on the stage and another 
in the pit. The orchestra played well, but the conductor, Nicola Rescigno, 
frequently set tempi that were far too slow (‘Verdi, prati’ sounded quite 
disenchanted because of this) and seemed altogether at a loss in phrasing 
the orchestral cadences. A good deal of recitative and ariosi in the minor 
roles were cut, and there was a surprising (to English ears) but effective (to 
Italian) interpolation at the end when the ‘host’ at the entertainment led Alcina 
forward to sing ‘Let the bright seraphim’ from Samson, set to an Italian text, 
by way of epilogue or encore! 

Miss Sutherland, who first sang Alcina with the Handel Opera Society in 
London three years ago, was in resplendent voice throughout, combining 
poetry of phrasing with brilliance and accuracy of tone in the florid divisions 
to thrilling effect. Furthermore, her well-directed acting and the weight of 
dramatic expression she infused into her singing gave impressively tragic 
stature to the part of the temptress whose powers are gradually defeated by 
the virtues of true love. She was eloquently partnered by Monica Sinclair. 
looking most fetching en travesti as the infatuated Ruggiero. She sang with 
ease and richness in spite of the conductor’s sluggish rhythm, and proved a 
happy solution to the problem of realizing a part intended for a castrato. 


Her old role of Bradamante, ready to fight with spear and shield if it will 
win back her man, was taken here by Oralia Dominguez, whose opulent voice 
developed a suitably incisive edge to it in coming to terms with the musical 
style, but was hardly flexible enough for rapid fioriture. Both the tenor, Nicola 
Monti (Oronte), and the bass, Plinio Clabassi (Melisso), sang with expressive 
musicality and assurance, but Cecilia Fusco as Morgana, Alcina’s sister, was 
left with too little of a part for her to make much of it. The choral singing 
and period ballets added their share of pleasure in demonstrating the appeal of 
Handel’s stage work, even to an Italian audience. Noé! Goodwin 


As a postscript to Mr Goodwin’s notice, we print what the leading Italian 
critics had to say about Joan Sutherland’s Italian début : 


The public awarded the honours for this triumph to the magnificent 
interpreter of the sorceress Alcina: the Australian Joan Sutherland, 
considered the revelation of these last few years on the European operatic 
scene, with a soprano voice that is most impressive in point both of 
technique and expressiveness, and a faultless artist, perhaps even compar- 
able, in the rare compieteness of her means, to our Callas. 

Franco Abbiati, Corriere della Sera 


For once let us abandon our usual practice and say straight out how 
in the voice — impressive in its staying-power, precision and fullness — and 
in the singing —all interior, and greatly expressive — of this Australian 
soprano, we recognized an artist of rare value. 

Giuseppe Pugliese, // Gazzettino 
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Giacomelli 
‘Alcina’ at Venice ; production and sets by Franco Zeffirelli 


Joan Sutherland revealed the secret of Handelian opera. In passage- 
work of immaculate purity, and in the sustained quality of her singing, 
she laid bare the intricate workings of asoul. Guido Pannain, // Tempo 

The voice of Joan Sutherland belongs without question to that small 
and distinguished band of singers who, through natural quality and a good 


technique, succeed in obtaining precious results in the execution of the 
most difficult scores. Her colour and vocal timbre are of a refined nature, 
and the supreme agility which she displays even in the most formidable 
reaches, maintaining the while strict purity of style, reveals a perfect 
control of emission. We hope to hear this exceptional singer again soon, 
in a repertory opera. Bruno Tosi, L’Avvenire d'Italia 

. . . a perfect interpreter. Endowed with a stupefying vocal technique, 
Joan Sutherland knew how to overcome with ease the most formidable 
virtuoso passages, more instrumental than vocal in style, of Handel’s 
writing; and at the same time to give dignity, both in her acting and her 
expression, to the figure of Alcina — with a musicality that was pure and 
at the same time rich in subtle shadings. Here is certainly one of the 
greatest singers of our time. Mario Messinis, Venezia Notte 


LITHUANIA 


Kaunas. The Kaunas Opera House was opened in 1920 when Lithuania 
was an independent country. Mainly instrumental in organizing the company 
were the singer Kipras Petrauskasa and the composer Tallat-Kelpshi who 
became the first conductor. The Kaunas opera became quite well known: 
Chaliapin and Jan Kiepura sang there, Malka and Coates were among its 
guest conductors. After the Soviets took over, the capital of Lithuania was 
transferred to Vilnius, and with it went the opera company. But last May 
Kaunas organized a new company and this winter its repertory includes The 
Secret Marriage, Eugene Onegin, lolanthe, Carmen, The Barber of Seville, 
Traviata, Rigoletto, The Pearl Fishers and Sorotchinsk Fair. Two contem- 
porary Lithuanian operas have been produced, The Drowned Woman by 
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Baumilas and Frank Kruk by Gorbulskis, the latter being in satirical style. 
The Kaunas opera house is under the general management of the principal 
conductor, Iuozas Indra. Ralph Parker 


MONACO 


Monte Carlo. The predominantly Italian 1960 season opened with a 
supremely good Tosca of rare all-round excellence which made me more than 
ever a believer in international opera sung in the language in which it was 
originally written. For though I have heard very creditable Toscas in English, 
French, German, Yugoslav and Greek, it is only in Italian that the real drama, 
the menace, the sensual beauty and cruelty, make full impact. This does not 
mean that the singers must necessarily be Italian, for in this case the role of 
Floria Tosca was entrusted to Régine Crespin of the Paris Opéra, who is 
equally at home in German and Italian as well as her native French. Regal, 
tender, passionate, she played the part in the same vein as Ljuba Welitsch, but 
with considerably more vocal maitrise. Giuseppe Taddei is a Scarpia in the 
grand tradition, menacing and dangerous. Cynical and lecherous, he suggested 
the authoritative manner of one to whom power comes naturally. I was much 
reminded of Stabile, though Taddei has, possibly, the finer voice. In com- 
parison with such an outstanding Tosca and Scarpia, the young Giuseppe 
Gismondo was a rather lightweight Cavaradossi. He started hesitantly, seeming 
to reach for his notes rather than hitting them squarely, and was wobbly, 
inaudible sometimes, in the lower register. However, he improved after the 
first act, produced a ringing ‘Vittoria! Vittoria!’ and a sincere and passionate 
‘E lucevan’, and acted his death-scene with frightening realism. The excellent 
orchestra was conducted by Manno Wolf-Ferrari. Patrick Turnbull 


SWEDEN 


Gothenburg. A highlight of the present opera season is the centenary of 
the Lyric Theatre, today the main centre of opera and operetta outside Stock- 
holm. The Lyric Theatre began originally as a home for drama and operetta, 
but after 1890 increasing attention was given to opera. The initial success of 
the opera repertory was no doubt due to the presence of Sigrid Arnoldson and 
Matilda Jungstedt — the latter being the first Carmen of this theatre. 

After 1917-1918 the mixed repertory of opera, operetta and drama was 
abandoned in favour of a Volksoper type of repertory comprising two to four 
new productions of opera and four new operetta productions together with a 
ballet programme each season. The decades between these years and the 
Second World War saw many notable names associated with the theatre 
including Flagstad, Thorborg, Palsson-Wettergren, Martin Oehman, Einar 
Beyron. These years also saw the Swedish premiéres of Judith (Honegger), 
Saul and David (Nielsen), Schwanda and Donna Diana; while Wagner's earlier 
operas were added to the regular repertory. Since the war Gothenburg’s Lyric 
Theatre has made some notable presentations of the modern repertory — it was 
here that The Rape of Lucretia, Albert Herring, and Martinu’s two operas 
Comedy on the Bridge and The Marriage were given for the first time in 
Sweden — while its cast lists have included Ingrid Bjonner, Ragnar Ulfung, 
Per Grunden, Stina-Britta Melander and Kjerstin Dellert. 

The new appointment of Bernhard Sénnerstedt as artistic director should 
prove to be a major stimulus to cultural life in Gothenburg — as Sénnerstedt’s 
period as opera director in the Swedish Radio has been notable for many 
achievements including stimulating modern presentations of Henze’s Ein 
Landarzt, Bart6ék’s Bluebeard, The Rake’s Progress, and commissioned operas 
from Sven-Erik Back, Moses Pergament, and Gésta Nystroem besides such 
interesting presentations as The Fairy Queen, Berwald’s Queen of Golconda 
and Gazzaniga’s I] Convitato di Pietra. 

Its current presentation of the new Felsenstein Hoffmann completely 
substantiates the comments of opeRA’s Berlin correspondent (June 1958). 
Despite the elegance of the settings the main virtues of the performance lie in 
Ragnar Ulfung’s superlative vocal and dramatic presentation of the title role, 
and in the musicianly singing of Ruth Jacobsson as Stella, Olympia, Antonia 
and Giulietta, and Paul Héglund as Lindorf, Coppelius, Miracle and Daper- 
tutto. Styrbjérn Lindedal conducted. Andrew McCredie 
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Rimsky-Korsakov's ‘A May Night’ at Zurich 
SWITZERLAND 


Zurich, The Stadtstheater has been celebrating its 125th anniversary (a 
very handsome commemoration book is available) with a series of perform- 
ances including a new production of Don Carlos with Rudolf Schock in the 
title role, conductor Nello Santi; Die Zauberflote, conductor Otto Ackermann, 
producer Rudolf Hartmann; Ariadne auf Naxos, conductor Robert Denzler, 
producer Oskar Wilterlin; Lohengrin with Wolfgang Windgassen in the title 
role, conductor Santi, producer Hans Zimmermann. Earlier in the season there 
was the first Swiss performance of May Night with Hilde Biichel, Mary 


Davenport, Sieglinde Kahmann, Heinz Borst, Manfred Jungwirth, and 
Hermann Winkler; conductor Nello Santi, producer Karl Heinz Krahl. 


U.S.S.R. 

Kirghizia. We were first acquainted with the Kirghiz opera in 1939, 
during that republic’s first ten-day festival of art in Moscow. The theatre was 
still called the Musical Drama at the time. In the 20 years that have elapsed 
since then, Kirghizia’s theatrical art has made gigantic strides. In 1942, the 
Musical Drama Theatre acquired the status of an opera and ballet theatre. 
Many Russian classical and West-European operas were produced there, in- 
cluding Eugene Onegin and The Queen of Spades, Carmen, Dargomizhsky’s 
Mermaid, Madama Butterfly, Prince Igor, The Bartered Bride and Faust. 

The singers, musicians, conductors and chorus leaders of the theatre 
were trained at the conservatories of Moscow and Leningrad, and at the music 
school opened in Kirghizia’s capital, Frunze. Its ballet dancers and masters 
all finished at the Moscow and Leningrad ballet schools, and it became 
possible to stage such major ballets as Swan Lake and The Sleeping Beauty, 
and Glazunov’s Raymonda. Several original national opera and ballets next 
appeared, written first with the help of the Russian composers, and then in- 
dependently by the Kirghiz graduates of the Moscow Conservatory. The 
theatre’s present repertory includes the Kirghiz opreas Aidar and Aisha by 
Akhmat Amanbayev and Sergey Germanov, Toktogul by Aldybas Maldybayev 
and Mukash Abdrayev and Young Hearts by Mukash Abdrayev. Vladimir 
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Fere and Vladimir Vlasov, from Moscow, co-operated for more than 20 
years with their Kirghiz colleagues. Together with Maldybayev they com- 
posed the operas On the Banks of the Issyk-Kul, Manas, Patriots, Ai Churek, 
and the musical dramas Altvn Kyz (The Golden Girl), Ajal Orduna (Not 
Death, but Life), and Toktogul. The theatre has its own fine set designers, 
stage directors, ballet masters, conductors and chorus leaders; so it is not 
surprising that the productions they presented in Moscow are on such a high 
level of performance. 

Toktogul is so named after the Kirghiz bard and poet Toktogul Saltyganov 
(1864-1933) who was renowned not only for his songs and tales, but also 
for his selfless struggle for the happiness of his people. He was exiled by 
the tsarist government and condemned to penal servitude. His songs, as well 
as the story of his romantic life, provided the authors with the plot for their 
heroic opera. The Kirghiz melodies, with their wonderful rhythms and curbed 
temperament are skilfully worked into the opera; and the composers were 
ably assisted by Maldybayev, who is not only an opera singer but a bard 
himself, and a connoisseur of Kirghiz folklore and traditions. Anatoly 
Arefyer’s décor is very beautiful. Moscow audiences were pleasantly surprised 
to see how brilliantly the Kirghiz company coped with its tasks. Toktogul 
was sung by Artyk Myrzabayev, the owner of a sonorous baritone; he gave 
a splendid account of Toktogul’s monologues, song and arias. Salima Bekmura- 
tova, a lyrical soprano, performed the part of Toktogul’s wife Totui. Her 
mellifluous expressive voice shows excellent schooling. Mikhri Makhmutova 
took the role of Toktogul’s mother, and was doubled by Gulbara Imankulova. 
This part of the stoical old woman, the only one of his family Toktogul found 
alive after his return from exile, is highly tragic. Both singers did justice to 
the role. Irina Derkimbayeva, a lyric- dramatic soprano, sang the part of the 
wife and selfless comrade of the Russian exile Semyon. The composers gave 
the chorus a prominent place in the opera. Some twenty years ago, the 
Kirghiz knew nothing about chorus singing and had no instrumental ensem- 
bles of any kind. Their famous singers sang alone to their own accompani- 
ment on the komuz, a national plucking instrument, or the kiyak, which is 
something like the violin. In Toktogul the chorus sings complex polyphonic 
parts to the accompaniment of the orchestra. The chorus master, Sultan 
Yusupov, and the stage directors, Amankul Kuttubayev and Saira Kiizbayeva, 
have trained the chorus to feel completely at home on the stage. The numerous 
mise-en-scénes, and especially the mass evisodes—the digging of a canal 
in the waterless mountain gorge (Act 1) and the feast given by the rich 
Kerimbai (Act 2)—are simply overwhelming in effect. Unforgettable, too, 
is the scene of the shackled convicts marching along an endless road in 
Siberia. The designer employed an interesting panorama method here, causing 
the mountains, cedars, firs and rocks fringing the road to move slowly and 
ceaselessly towards each other. Asankhat Jumakhmatov conducted. 

The Kirghiz artists also successfully presented Tchaikovsky’s The 
Oprichnik, which is rarely staged even in Moscow. Georgi Polyanovsky 


Kuibyshev. This city of the Volga, known as Samare before the 
Revolution, was the temporary diplomatic capital of the Soviet Union during 
the war. It is now an important industrial centre on the edge of newly- 
developed oilfields and is the site of one of the world’s largest hydro-electric 
stations. Its first opera season was held in 1931 when Boris Godunov was 
staged. Since then it has built up a repertory of the main classical Russian, 
French and Italian operas and has at least two Soviet premiéres in its record 

-Simone Boccanegra and Smetana’s The Kiss. In 1938 the company moved 
into the splendid new building which the Bolshoi took over when it was 
evacuated in 1941. The two years during which the Bolshoi company per- 
formed in Kuibyshev had a profound and lasting influence on the local 
company. Assisted by producers and the members of the Moscow company, 
the Kuibyshev Opera and Ballet Theatre staged twenty-five new productions 
during the war years. 

At the present time the principal producer is Anatol Pikar. Under his 
direction the company ‘has travelled widely, particularly in summer months, 
and has performed classical and modern operas in many cities of the Soviet 
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Union which do not have permanent companies — Astrakhan, Ordzhonikidze 
(in the Caucasus), Yalta, Rostov, and elsewhere. The programme for the 
current season includes a revival of Anton Rubinstein’s opera Merchant 
Kalashnikov, first produced in 1880, and Rimsky Korsakov’s Tsar Saltan, with 
décor by the village-painters of Palekh, descendants of ikon painters who now 
work mainly on papier-maché boxes. Ralph Parker 










































Summer Festivals, 1960 


BAYREUTH 

Ring des Niebelungen. The cast for the new production of the Ring by 
Wolfgang Wagner, conductor Rudolf Kempe, will be as follows: 
Birgit Nilsson (Briinnhilde), Aase Nordmo-Loevberg (Sieglinde), Hertha 
Topper (Fricka), Grace Hoffman (Waltraute and Norn), Marga Hoeffgen 
(Erda), Ingrid Bjéner (Freia and Gutrune), Hans Hopf (Siegfried), 
Wolfgang Windgassen (Siegmund), Herold Kraus (Mime), Gerhard 
Stolze (Loge), Georg Paskuda (Froh), Otakar Kraus (Alberich), Jerome 
Hines (Wotan), Thomas Stewart (Gunther), Gottlob Frick (Hunding 
and Hagen), Franz Crass (Fasolt), Peter Roth-Ehrang (Fafner). 


FLORENCE, May 106 to June 30 
Elisa (Cherubini), conductor Franco Capuana. 
Teatro della Pergola, May 10, 12, 15. 
La Danza di Salome (R. Lupi) Triple Bill. Conductor Cattini, 
Il Mantelo (L. Chailly with Edda Vicenzi, Laura Zannini, 
Una Notte in Paradiso (Bucchi) Rossi-Lemeni. 
Teatro della Pergola, May 11, 13. 
Fidelio (in German), conductor Alexander Krannhals. 
Teatro della Pergola, May 25, 27, 31, June 4. 
Jenufa (in German), conductor Arthur Apelt. 
Teatro della Pergola, June 1, 5. 
L'Italiana in Algeri, with Fedora Barbieri, Alvino Misciano, Marcello 
Cortis, Paolo Washington, Marco Stecchi. Conductor Bruno Bartoletti. 
Teatro della Pergola, June 14, 17, 19. 
Euridice (Peri), with Jolanda Meneguzzer, Laura Londi, Giuliano Matteini, 
Alfredo Bianchini. Conductor Bruno Rigacci. 
Cortile di Palazzo Pitti, June 28, 30. 


GLYNDEBOURNE, May 24 to August 16 

I Puritani. New production. Conductor Vittorio Gui; producer Gianfranco 

Enriquez; designer Desmond Heeley. 

May 24, 26, 28, June 1, 3, 5, 9 14, 18, 24, 26. (The performances on 

May 28, June | and 3 will be conducted by Bryan Balkwill.) 

Falstaff. Conductor Vittorio Gui; producer Peter Ebert. 

May 27, 29, 31, June 2, 4, 7, 11, 15, 17, 21, 23. 
Der Rosenkavalier. Cates Leopold Ludwig; producer Carl Ebert. 
June 10, 12, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 30, July 2, 6, 8, 10, 12 

Don Giovanni. New production. Conductor John Pritchard; producer 

Giinther Rennert; a Ita Maximovna. 

July 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 16, 20, 22, 24, 29, August 3, 5. (The performance 
on August 5 will be conducted by Peter Gellhorn.) 

La Cenerentola. Conductor John Pritchard; producer Peter Ebert. 

July 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 27, 31, August 7, 9, 11, 13, 15. (The performances 
on July 21 and August 15 will be conducted by Peter Gellhorn.) 

Die Zauberfléte. Conductor Sir Thomas Beecham, Bt.; production staged 

by Anthony Besch. 

July 28, 30, August 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16. 

Artists engaged include: Mariella Adani, Régine Crespin, Oralia Domin- 
guez, Nancy Evans, Mirella Freni, Margareta Hallin, Heather Harper, Ilva 
Ligabue, Pilar Lorengar, Miti’ Truccato Pace, Dodi Protero, Anna Maria Rota, 
Anneliese Rothenberger, Regina Saffarty, Joan Sutherland, Silvana Zanolli. 
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Hervey Alan, Ernest Blanc, Sesto Bruscantini, Mario Carlin, Hugues 
Cuénod, Oscar Czerwenka, John Dobson, Gerald English, Geraint Evans, 
Carlos Feller, Nicloa Filacuridi, Willy Ferenz, Gwyn Griffiths, John 
Kentish, Richard Lewis, William McAlpine, Giuseppe Modesti, Leonardo 
Monreale, Juan Oncina, Duncan Robertson, Marco Stefanoni, Mihaly 
Szekely, Ian Wallace, David Ward. 

PARIS, THEATRE DES NATIONS, March 15 to July 13 
Chamber Opera of Vienna in I] Mondo della Luna (April 24-26). 
Sadler’s Wells Opera in Oedipus Rex (May 11-14). 

Frankfurt Opera in Lulu and Cosi fan tutte (May 18-23). 

SPOLETO, FESTIVAL OF TWO WORLDS, June 8 to July 10 
La Bohéme. Conductor Thomas Schippers; producer Menotti; sets and 

costumes Lila de Nobili. 

Der Prinz von Homburg (Henze). Conductor Henze. Ferformed by the 
Hamburg Opera. 

STOCKHOLM, May 18 to June 17 
Aniaria, Bohéme, Aida, Hoffmann, Ballo in Maschera, Don Giovanni, 

Figaro, Meistersinger, and probably Fliegende Hollander. 

Artists will include Kjerstin Dellert, Barbro Ericson, Christina Gorne, 

Margareta Hallin, Kerstin Meyer, Birgit Nordin, Aase Nordmo-Loevberg, 

Eva Prytz, Elisabeth Séderstrém; Leon Bjérker, Sigurd Bjérling, Hugo 

Hasslo, Andres Naslund, Erik Saedén, Uno Stjernquist, Erik Sundauist, Set 

Svanholm, Arne Tyrén, Ragnar Ulfung, Sven-Erik Vikstrém, Ingvar 

Wixell. Conductors, Sixten Ehrling, Herbert Sandberg, Lars af Malmborg. 
At Drottningholm there will be performances of Orfeo and Iphigénie en 

Tauride, both conducted by Albert Wolff 

TORRE DEL LAGO, PUCCINI FESTIVAL, July 15 to August 15 
La Fanciulla del West. Gigliola Frazzoni/Magda Olivero, Mario del 

Monaco/Franco Corelli/Carlo Bergonzi, Giangiacomo Guelfi. Conduc- 
tor Antonino Votto/Oliviero de Fabritiis. 

Manon Lescaut. Renata Tebaldi/Antonietta Stella/Floriana Cavalli, Carlo 
Bergonzi/Giuseppe di Stefano/Angelo Bartoli, Renato Capecchi, Enrico 
Campi. Conductor Nino Sanzogno/ Franco Capuana. 

WIESBADEN, May | to 20 
Figaro. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf/Teresa Stich-Randall, Irmgard Seefried, 

Christa Ludwig, Eberhard Waechter, Erich Kunz. Conductor Herbert 
von Karajan. May | and 2. 

Cosi fan tutte. Schwarzkopf /Stich-Randall, Ludwig, Rita Streich, Anton 
Dermota, Walter Berry, Paul Schoeffler. Conductor Karl Béhm. May 
3 and 4. 

Turandot. Lucille Udovick, Mirella Freni, Flaviano Labdé, Enrico Campi. 
Conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis. May 7 and 9. 

Falstaff. Ilva Ligabue, Eugenia Ratti, Oralia Dominguez, Stefania Malagu, 

Giuseppe Taddei, Renato Cesari, Enrico Campi. Conductor Tullio 

Serafin. May 8 and 10. 


VOCAL COMPETITIONS 


Budapest. International Contest for Singing, September 22 to October 6. 
Full details from: Secrétariat, du Concours Erkel, 8 Liszt Ferenc tér, Buda- 
pest VI. 

Geneva. Sixteenth International Musical Competition, September 17 to 
October 1. Full details from: Secrétariat, du Concours Int. d‘Exécution 
Musicale, Conservatoire de Musique, Genéve, Switzerland. 

Munich. Ninth International Contest, September 6 to 20. Full details 
from: Internationaler Musikwettbewerb (Bayerische Rundfunk), Munich 2. 

*s-Hertogenbosch, Holland. Seventh International Singing Competition, 
September 2 to 7. Full details from: Concours International de Vocalistes, 
H6tel de Ville, ’s-Hertogenbosch, Holland. 

Toulouse. Seventh International Contest, October 6 to 11. Full details 
from: Secrétariat du Concours, Donjon du Capitole, Toulouse. 

(See also OPERA, January, page 48.) 
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Obituary 

Mary D’Aneiro, soprano, died on October 13 last year, at Loana. She 
was 88. She made her début in Lisbon in 1891 as Marguerite. In 1893 she 
sang the title role in Loreley at Palermo under Toscanini, and on Catalani’s 
recommendation was engaged for La Scala the following year. She sang with 
success all over Italy, in South America, Russia, and Spain. Her roles included 
Aida, Lucrezia Borgia, Selika, Fedora, Santuzza, Briinnhilde, Donna Anna, and 
Tatiana. 

Fernanda Rapisardi, soprano, died recently in the Casa di Riposo 
Giuseppe Verdi, Milan. She was ninety-nine years of age. She was born in 
Parma, and made her début at Leghorn in 1891 as Lucrezia Borgia. She was 
especially noted for her Bellini and Verdi interpretations. 

Heinrich Kéhler-Helffrich, producer and intendant, died in Lenzkirch on 
February 3. He was 55. After producing opera in Breslau and Mannheim, he 
was Intendant at Heidelberg from 1945-49, and at Wiesbaden from 1949-53. 
He was responsibie for the re-establishing of the Wiesbaden May Festival in 
1950. 

Antenore Reali, baritone, died in Milan in February. He was 62. He 
was born in Verona, where he made his début as Rigoletto in 1920. He sang 
at all the leading Italian opera houses, including La Scala, where he was 
heard as Alfio and Jack Rance in 1940, Scarpia in 1946, and Hans Sachs in 
1947. He also appeared in Holland and Spain with much success. 

Ettore Parmeggiani, tenor, died in Milan in February. He was 64. He 
made his début at the Teatro Dal Verme, Milan, in 1921. He was engaged by 
Toscanini for La Scala, in 1927, where he sang Huon and Siegmund, and then 
was heard there regularly from 1933 to 1942, in such roles as Folco (Isabeau), 
Lohengrin, Parsifal, Nerone, and Pinkerton. He sang at the Florence Festival 
and the Verona Arena. After his retirement from the stage in 1948 he became 
the official head of the Scala claque. 

Alessandro Benois, Russian designer, died in Paris on February 9. 
Although primarily a ballet designer, he provided designs for several produc- 
tions at La Scala right up to the 1950’s. His son Nicola is the present scenic 
designer of La Scala. 


We hear that... 


Giuseppe Antonicelli, former conductor at La Scala and other Italian 
opera houses, and present sovrintendente of the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, 
has been appointed to a similar position at the Teatro Regio, Turin. He will 
divide his time between the two theatres. 

Hans Busch will produce Gianni Schicchi on T.V. for Hamburg in June, 
and the same opera at Santa Fé, where he will also produce Oedipus Rex 
(conductor Stravinsky). 

Maria Callas will in all probability return to La Scala next season, and 
may be heard in London with the Scala Company in Anna Bolena in 1961. 

Geraint Evans has been re-engaged by the San Francisco Opera for the 
coming autumn season. He will sing the title role of Wozzeck for the first 
time. 

Siw Ericsdotter will sing Senta at Bayreuth this summer. 

Josef Greindl will sing three performances of Hans Sachs at Bayreuth 
during the summer. 

Hilde Gueden will sing Sohpie and Pamina at this year’s Salzburg Festival. 

Hans Hartleb, who recently produced Tristan und Isolde at Antwerp, will 
be staging Egk’s Columbus at Munich shortly. 

Hans Hotter will be responsible for the production of the Ring at Covent 
Garden in the autumn. 


Lorin Maazel will conduct Lohengrin at Bayreuth this year. 
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Kerstin Meyer will sing Dido at Covent Garden in the revival of The 
Trojans to be conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Ernst Poettgen, a pupil of Giinther Rennert, and at present Oberspieleiter 
at Mannheim, has been appointed to a similar position at Stuttgart, beginning 
next season, in succession to Kurt Puhimann. 

Hermann Prey and Hanny Steffek will sing in the new production of 
Strauss’s Intermézzo at the Munich Festival. 

Nello Santi will conduct Don Carlos at Salzburg this summer. 

Arturo Sergi, following his success at Hamburg as Alfredo in the Felsen- 
stein Traviata production, has been engaged as leading tenor there next season. 

Frederick Sharp has been appointed Senior Lecturer at the Melbourne 
Conservatory, where he will found an opera school. 

Gerhard Stolze will make his Covent Garden début as Mime during the 
Ring cycles. 

Otmar Suitner, chief conductor of the Pfalzorchestra, has been appointed 
first conductor of the Dresden State Opera for the 1960-61 season. 

Joan Sutherland has been invited to return to Venice in 1961 to sing Lucia 
and either Elvira in / Puritani or the title role in a revival of Rossini’s 
Semiramide. 

Hermann Uhde will sing Wotan in London for the first time next autumn. 
He has sung the Rheingold Wotan at Bayreuth, and the same role and the 
Walkiire Wotan at the Metropolitan, New York. 

Wieland Wagner will produce a new cycle of the Ring for the Cologne 
Opera. 

Mary Wells, who recently sang her first Covent Garden Nedda, will sing 
in two concerts with Sir Malcolm Sargent during July. She won an award in 
the Munich International Singing Contest last autumn, and was also awarded 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians’ Prize, valued at £900. Her teacher is 
Audrey Langford. 





Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

ACIS AND GALATEA (Handel), with Joan Sutherland (Galatea), Peter Pears 
(Acis), David Galliver (Damon), Owen Brannigan (Polyphemus). Philomusica 
of London (harpsichord continuo, Thurston Dart). St. Anthony Singers. Sir 
Adrian Boult. OISEAU-LYRE. OL 50179-80 (mono), SOL 600011-2 (stereo). 

Although not strictly an opera, this was Handel’s first dramatic work in 
English. It is a masque, and was composed by Handel when he was in the 
service of the Earl of Carnarvon, later known as the Duke of Chandos. Its 
first performance was almost certainly a private one, probably in 1718, at the 
beautiful house near Edgware, called Cannons—today*a celebrated girls’ 
school. The .work was performed at the New Theatre in the Haymarket in 
May 1732 with Mrs Cibber as Galatea, and then by Handel’s own company, 
at the King’s Theatre, the following month. Since then the piece has been 
often performed, and was, according to Winton Dean, the most popular of 
Handel’s works during the composer’s lifetime. 

The text is based on Book XIII of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. and it had 
already served Lully as a subject for an opera in 1688, John Eccles for a 
masque in 1701, and Handel himself for an Italian serenata at Naples in 1708 
— indeed Handel used some of this version in his 1732 production at the 
King’s Theatre. John Gay, who was responsible for the libretto, makes use of 
lines from Dryden, Pope and Hughes. The music seems just right for the 
pastora! atmosphere of the piece, and at times achieves both a moving and 
beautiful serenity. the effect of which is difficult to put into words. 

On the whole this is a very good performance, though I find at times a 
certain flaccidity in the singing of the principals, despite the generally fast 
tempos adopted by Boult. It is interesting how quick temro can still result in 
singers being sluggish rhythmically. Joan Sutherland sings beautifully as 
Galatea, her tone is limpid, and her technique almost nerfect — yet there is at 
times an absence of spontaneity in her conception of the role. Peter Pears 
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displays an elegant and finished style as Acis; and if his voice is not as 
meltingly beautiful as one could wish for in ‘Love in her eyes sits playing’, he 
manages to invest the closing scene with great pathos. Owen Brannigan is the 
bluff Polyphemus, and David Galliver a promising Damon. I have only heard 
the stereo version, which sounds generally excellent in quality. The set is got 
up in what is generally termed a ‘handsome’ manner. Personally I find the new 
Decca plastic packaging difficult to manage —the records do not slip out of 
the cover easily—and I for one cannot abide the smell of the plastic 
material that is used. And one cannot read the title of the work on the 
container without pulling it from the shelves where the records are stored. 


LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX (Donizetti), with Antonietta Stella (Linda), Fedora 
Barbieri (Pierotto), Rina Corsi (Maddalena), Cesare Valletti (Carlo), Renato 
Capecchi (Marquis de Boisfleury), Giuseppe Taddei (Antonio), Giuseppe 
Modesti (Il Podesta), Piero de Palma (Intendant), Orchestra and Chorus of 
Teatro San Carlo, Naples, Tullio Serafin, Philips A00423-4-5L. 

Although this should have proved a welcome addition to the LP cata- 
logue, I am afraid I cannot really welcome it, for the opera stands and falls 
by the performance of its protagonist, and Antonietta Stella is quite miscast 
from every point of view in the title role. She neither charms, sparkles, nor 
can she sing the florid music as it should be sung. Cesare Valletti offers some 
very nice tenor singing as Carlo, and both Capecchi and Taddei are admirable 
in their roles. Barbieri sounds more like Laura Adorno or Azucena than 
Pierotto; but Serafin brings the right touch to much of the score. 


Czech 

Libuse: The Sun is Rising & O you linden trees; The Devil’s Wall: Where to 
flee?; Only the Sweet face of Woman; and Welcome my Dearest Girl; The 
Bartered Bride; That Dream of Love & Now, my good man (Vaclav Bednar, 
Ivo Zidek, Zdenek Kroupa, Drahomira Tikalova, Beno Blachut, Eduard 
Haken. Prague National Theatre Orchestra. Jaroslay Krombholc, Frantisek 
Jilek, Zdenek Kosler). Supraphon LPV 473. Apart from the two familiar items 
from The Bartered Bride—Marenka’s aria, finely sung by Tikalova, and the 
Jenik-Kecal duet, in which Blachut is back on form—this interesting disc 
contains excerpts from two unfamiliar Smetana pieces. The two arias from 
Libuse are both sung by Vaclav Bednar, who is afflicted with a rather pro- 
nounced tremolo. He also sings an aria from The Devil's Wall, Smetana’s 
last opera, which has never enjoyed a success comparable to the composer’s 
other works, due to a highly complicated libretto which tries to combine 
historical and fairy-tale elements; comic and even grotesque scenes are 
followed immediately by serious ones. Yet musically, if the three extracts here 
recorded are anything to go by, it contains some of Smetana’s most beautiful 
lyric pages. The level of recording is not very good; despite these drawbacks, 
however, here is some interesting material for the student and lover of Czech 
opera. The Makropoulos Affair: Emilia-Albert duet; Musilova-Vonasek duet; 
finale to opera (Zdenka Hrncirova, Milada Musilova, Beno Blachut, Rudolf 
Vonasek, Teodor Srubar, Rudolf Asmus. Orchestra & Chorus of Prague 
National Theatre, Jaroslav Vogel); Jenufa: the Kostelnicka’s aria & Jenufa’s 
Prayer (Marie Steinerova & Libuse Domaninska, Orchestra of Brno Janacek 
Theatre. Frantisek Jilek. Prague National Theatre Orchestra. Milan 
Sachs); The Cunning Little Vixen: Closing scene (Zdenek Kroupa, Libuse 
Domaninska. Orchestra of Janacek Theatre, Brno. Bohumir Liska), Supraphon 
LPV 450. Libuse Domaninska, whom I admired so much as Katya at last 
year’s Holland Festival, here sings most beautifully Jenufa’s Prayer and adds 
the few necessary bars to the Vixen finale, which is well sung by Zdenek 
Kroupa (though not so finely as by Asmus on the complete recording). Marie 
Steinorova makes much of the Kostelnicka’s aria from Jenufa. These three 
excerpts occupy one side of the disc; the other is taken up with three extracts 
from The Makropoulos Affair. About their context the sleeve gives not one 
atom of help, and this is a serious drawback to what otherwise is a most 
interesting disc. For the complicated story of The Makropoulos Affair I would 
refer readers to pages 673-4 of the October 1958 opera. As Emilia Marty, the 
prima donna who has drunk of the drug that has prolonged her life for three 
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hundred years, Zdenka Hrncirova sings in a squally and shrill manner. 
Blachut, again singing finely, makes an excellent MacGregor, and Musilova 
and Vonasek are an attractive pair of lovers. The Makropoutos Affair: Prelude 
to Act 1; Katya Kabanova: Prelude; The House of the Dead: Prelude; Zarli- 
vost (Jealousy): Prelude; Sinfonietta for Orchestra (Pro Arte Orchestra. 
Charles Mackerras) Pye CML 33007. This is both an exciting and welcome 
disc. Mackerras, who studied in Czechoslovakia and conducted the first 
performance at Sadler’s Wells of Katya Kabanova as well as its more recent 
revival, does extremely well by Janacek’s music. The four operatic preludes 
are dramatically handled, and if there is some lack of tenderness in the 
Katya prelude, there is a haunting quality in that to The House of the Dead. 
The prelude to Jealousy was originally planned for Jenufa, but then replaced 
by the shorter one we hear today in the theatre, which is more closely akin to 
the opening mood of the opera. This piece is built round a southern Moravian 
folk-ballad ‘The Jealous Youth’. The performance of the ‘Sinfonietta’ for 
orchestra is very exciting and wonderfully recorded. 

German 

Tristan und Isolde: Prelude; Weh, ach wehe! dies zu dulden (Act 1) (Isolde’s 
Narration and Curse); Liebestod (Birgit Nilsson, Grace Hoffman. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Hans Knappertsbusch). Decca. LXT 5559 (mono), 
SXL 2184 (stereo). 

This is a very good record, but could have been even better. Nilsson’s 

glorious voice, more girlish in character than Flagstad’s, has been faithfully 
recorded, and the soprano pours out a stream of lovely sound in the Narration 
and Curse, crowning it with an electrifying top B — and ending her beautifully 
judged ‘liebestod’ with a most lovely F sharp. Moreover, she has deepened her 
interpretation of the role since she sang it in London nearly two years ago. 
She still is not as good with her enunciation as she could be. however; nor is 
she helped in this respect by the recording, which gives too much prominence 
to the orchestra. On more than one occasion I had to get up from my chair 
to turn up the volume because I wanted to hear Miss Nilsson’s voice a little 
more loudly. I will promptly be told, I suppose, by Decca spokesmen, that this 
was wrong, and that the balance between voice and orchestra has been judged 
to a nicety to give opera-house-like effect! I don’t think it does. However, 
the Vienna Philharmonic play superbly, and the details of the score are 
admirably illumined by Hans Knappertsbusch. Grace Hoffman, one of the best 
of contemporary Brangaenes, begins very well, but seems in less than her 
best voice in the section following the Curse. 
Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg: Prelude — Am stillen Herd — Fanget an! 
— Fliedermonolog — Wahn! Wahn! — Quintet — Morgenlich leuchtend — Ver- 
achtet mir die Meister nicht (Hilde Gueden, Giinther Treptow, Anton Dermota, 
Paul Schoeffler, Otto Edelmann, Karl Dénch, Alfred Poell, etc. Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Hans Knappertsbusch). 
Decca. LXT 5544. 

Here, eight years after its original issue, is a ‘Highlights’ from the complete 
Decca recording. This is a good selection of a worthy rather than an inspired 
performance. I personally would go for the collection of 45s that HMV have 
issued of the Berlin-Kempe performance, which is better on every count. 

Die Meistersinger: Prelude Act 3, Dance of the Apprentices, Procession of the 
Masters (Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., C.H.). 
Philips. ABE 10097. 

This little 45, one of the Philips “Classical Favourites’ discs, embarrassingly 
entitled ‘The Sound of Genius’, makes one regret that Sir Thomas never 
recorded a complete Meistersinger. These three extracts are superlatively 
played and recorded, and come from ABL 3039. 

Italian 

Il Trovatore: Che pid t’arresti? . . . Tacea la notte placida — Di geloso amor — 
Vedi! le fosche . . . Stride la vampa! — Mal reggendo all’aspro assalto — Di 
quella pira— Siam giunti . . . Timor do me? . . . D’Amor sull’ali rosee — 
Miserere — Mira, di acerbe lagrime . . . Colui vivra! —Si la stanchessa 
m’opprime . . . Ai nostri monti — Ti scosta! (Maria Callas, Fedora Barbieri, 
Giuseppe di Stefano, Rolando Panerai, Luisa Villa, Renato Ercolani. 
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Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Herbert von Karajan). Columbia. 
33CX 1682. 

The complete Trovatore, from which this fine selection comes, has given 

me much pleasure during the last two years (reviewed January 1958). I still 
think it’s the best thing operatically that Karajan has done on records; and 
the soloists need no praise from me at this time of day. 
Overtures to Nabucco,* Giovanna d’Arco,* Vespri Siciliani, La Forza del 
Destino; and Preludes to Act 1 of Aida,* and Acts 1 and 3 of La Traviata 
(Philharmonia Orchestra for items marked thus *; Royal Philharmonic for 
others. Tullio Serafin). Columbia 33CX 1684 (mono), SAX 2324 (stereo). 

I do not think I had ever heard the overture to Giovanna D' Arco before, 

and apart from the fact that I am always eager to hear an unfamiliar Verdi 
opera, this performance certainly has whetted my appetite for more excerpts 
from the work. The standard of execution by both orchestras, the dash and 
élan with which the big tunes are played, and the delicacy with which the Aida 
and Traviata preludes are handled, reflect great credit on Maestro Serafin, who 
produces results worthy of Toscanini. 
La Bohéme: Non son in vena—Chi é¢ la—Che gelida manina— Si, mi 
chiamano Mimi—O soave fanciulla— Quando m’en vo— Finale Act 2 — 
Mimi e una civetta — Addio dolce svegliare — La Danze con musica — Closing 
duet and end of opera (Aureliana Beltrami, Yeda Valtriani, Isidoro Antonioli, 
Aurelio Oppicelli, Giuliano Ferrein, Lorenzo Testi, Ezio Peruzzi. RIAS 
Orchestra, Berlin, Chorus of Bologna State (Sic?) Theatre. Bruno Rigacci). 
D.G.G. Heliodor 478049. 

Except for a few nice moments from Beltrami as Mimi, this disc has little 
to commend it, unless you like the unsubtle, high-spirited performances by the 
other singers. This is a typical Italian provincial Bohéme, quite harmless 
and it will. give pleasure to many. But our own Elsie Morison, Marie Collier, 
Charles Craig, Peter Glossop, Geraint Evans and Joseph Rouleau could do 
much better! 

Opera Highlights 

Yet another Decca series has been launched recently, this time of ten-inch 
discs, costing 19s. 10$d., which give very good value indeed of excerpts from 
complete Decca recordings. The first two releases include the Dance of the 
Seven Veils and the closing scene from Salome with Christel Goltz and the 
Vienna Philharmonic, wonderfully conducted by the late Clemens Krauss (BR 
3021); a useful selection from La Fanciulla del West, with Tebaldi, Del 
Monaco, Cornell MacNeil, conductor Capuana (BR 3022); a very up-to-date 
selection from the new Butterfly, including the love duet, ‘One Fine Day’, the 
flower duet, and the closing scene, with Tebaldi, Bergonzi, Sordello and 
Cossotto, conductor Serafin (BR 3023); and some attractive excerpts from 
Roméo et Juliette, with Micheau, Jobin, Pierre Mollet, Odette Ricquier and 
Heinz Rehfuss, conductor Erede (BR 3027). 

Historical Records 

GOLDEN AGE SINGERS OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COM- 
PANY: Patti, Plancon, Melba, Caruso, Lilli Lehmann, Scotti, Mantelli, 
Tamagno, Brandi, Eduard de Reszke, Calvé, Arimondi, Maurel, Nordica, 
De Lucia, Fremstad, Ancona, Sembrich, Vignas, Arnoldson, Blass, Litvinne, 
Kaschmann. TAP. T. 305. 

It's good to see TAP following up their first British release of the five 
discs, revigwed last October, with another five, containing some even more 
interesting titles than before. This first disc of items by artists who appeared 
at the Metropolitan between 1883 and 1903 includes Caruso’s 1902 Zonophone 
‘Siciliana’ from Cavalleria, which displays the tenor’s early fresh golden tones; 
Lilli Lehmann’s fabulous singing of ‘O had I Jubal’s Lyre’, made when she 
was 59!; De Lucia’s ‘Ah non credevi tu’ from Mignon; as well as items by 


the original Otello and Iago (though Tamagno’s contribution from Hérodiade 
strikes me as rather dull. 
FOREMOST PUCCINI SINGERS: Bonci, Anselmi, Cavalieri, McCormack, 
Ponselle, Zenatello, Sammarco, Ansseau, Battistini, Muzio, Caruso, Rethberg, 
Tauber, Raisa, Pertile, Destinn, Piccaver, Easton, Cortis, Smirnov, Roselle, 
Martinelli. TAP. T. 308. 
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This was issued for last year’s Puccini centenary. It begins with a tenor 
aria from Le Villi, ‘Torna ai felici di’ recorded by Bonci in 1926, when the 
tenor was 56 and had difficulty with his high notes; makes its way through 
arias from Manon Lescaut (Anselmi and Cavalieri), Bohéme (McCormack, 
Ponselle—interesting this, Zenatello and Sammarco), Tosca (Ansseau, Battis- 
tini, Muzio, Caruso), Butterfly (Rethberg and Tauber in the love-duet, a prize- 
item this; Raisa, Pertile, Destinn), Fanciulla (the excellent Piccaver), Gianni 
Schicchi (Easton, the original Lauretta, and Cortis, excellent), and Tabarro 
(Smirnov) to Turandot (Anne Roselle, the first Dresden Turandot, and Mar- 
tinelli—a recording, one should imagine, of his Covent Garden 1937 per- 
formance). 


TWENTY COLORATURA SOPRANOS: Hempel, Ritter-Ciampi, De Hid- 
dalgo, Kurz, Ivogiin, Galvany, Melba, De Pasquale, Barrientos, Elizza, Tetraz- 
zini, Lilli Lehmann, Patti, Boronat, Adams, Michailova, Sembrich, Chalia, 
Arral, Bronskaja. TAP. T. 310. 

A mixed bag, this, with some real gems like Ivogiin’s ‘Der hélle Rache’, 
Barrientos’s Sonnambula aria, Boronat’s ‘Qui la voce’, Melba’s early ‘Ah fors’ 
é lui’, and several others. Its interesting to hear Callas’s teacher Elvira de 
Hidalgo in a Spanish song, ‘Carcelaras’, and Maria Michailova, who recorded 
in Russia in 1899. 


TWENTY VERDI ARIAS: Hippolito Lazaro, Ponselle, Mardones, Caruso, 
Amato, De Lucia, Battistini, Muzio, Tamagno, Panerai, Roswaenge, Bonin- 
segna, Ruffo, Escalais, Tibbett, Zenatello, Piccaver, Pertile, Anselmi, Stracciari, 
TAP. T. 314. 

On the whole a good selection and some fine performances. I personally 
would not have included Tibbett’s dull performance of ‘Quand’ero paggio’, but 
the rest are generally interesting and often exciting. Lazaro displays amazing 
top notes in ‘Di quella pira’; Amato’s performance of ‘Questa dunque’ from 
I Due Foscari is well worth having; so is De Lucia’s ‘De miei bollenti spiriti’, 
despite his odd ideas about rhythm and note values. The Giovanna d’Arco 
excerpt by Panerai must come from a RIA recording; Roswaenge’s ‘Giorno 
di pianto’ from Vespri Siciliani is brilliantly sung. Best of all is Anselmi’s 
performance of the recitative preceding ‘Quando le sere al placido’—not that 
the aria isn’t well sung too! 


TWENTY GREAT MEYERBEER SINGERS: Mario Gilion, Rethberg, 
Lazzari, Barrientos, Slezak, Hippolyte Belhomme, Branzell, Lilli Lehmann, 
Amato, Hempel, Escalais, Ancona, De Lucia and Angelina de Angelis, De 
Cisneros, Tamagno, Rothier, Pertile, Ruffo, Kurz, Caruso. TAP. T. 324. 

For me this is the best of the second five TAP releases, not only for the 
singing, but for the opportunity it affords to hear often unfamiliar music. I 
enjoyed every item, and it is difficult to single any out—perhaps the early 
Rethberg in an aria from L’Africaine, the to me, unknown tenor Gilion in an 
excerpt from Le Prophéte, Lilli Lehmann’s aria from Huguenots, Caruso’s 
‘Qui sotto il ciel’ from the same opera, and Kurz’s fantastic ‘La, la, la, Cheri’ 
from L’Etoile du Nord are my favourites. 


FRANCESCO TAMAGNO: Guglielmo Tell: O muto asil & Corriamo, 
corriamo; Le Prophéte: Inno & Sopra Berta; Andrea Chénier: Improviso; 
Hérodiade: Adieu vaing objets & Quand nos Jours; Otello: Esultate, Ora e 
per sempre addio, Niun mi tema; Il Trovatore: Di quella pira & Deserto sulla 
terra; Samson et Dalila; Figii miei. OLYMPUS. ORL 211. 

This represents every title recorded by Tamagno. This selection is made 
up of the 1903 ten-inch series, other than ‘O muto asil’ and the Niun mi tema’ 
which are from the twelve inch titles of the same period. Tamagno was over 
fifty when he recorded and he had retired from the stage two years earlier. 
Even remembering these two important factors, I was profoundly disappointed 
with his singing of most of these arias. The tempos often seem slow, 
the performances laboured, and the tone often extremely ‘open’. The Orello 
and Trovatore excerpts I found the best; but Martinelli and Slezak both give 
me more pleasure in the William Tell excerpts, and I certainly prefer Mar- 
tinelli as Samson and Chénier. 
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B.B.C. 
Squeg (Stephen Manton) confronts Prof. Neutron (Eric Shilling) and 
his assistant, Miss Fothergill (Julia Shelley) in Antony Hopkins’s ‘Hands 
Across the Sky’ 
* 
Opera Diary 

BBC Television: Hands Across the Sky (February 7) 

Covent Garden’s biographical note on their new Canadian tenor, 
André Turp, reveals the astonishing fact that he has appeared in twenty- 
one Offenbach operettas. The listeners to French radio and television are 
often entertained by the light pieces of Audran, Messager, and Offenbach. 
In this country there seems to be no room for light opera, or for a 
Piccola Scala, or a Blanche Theatre, as in Milan and Stockholm, where 
new composers get a hearing for works that may or may not be master- 
pieces, where librettists, producers and designers can get their hands in, 
and singers have more varied opportunities. The Intimate Opera Com- 
pany, and the occasional performances of the New Opera Company, 
Group Eight and English Opera Group, do something to fill the gap. 

But if the BBC’s Sunday night transmission of Hands across the Sky 
was as successful as it deserved to be, then we need not fear, and our 
composers can go on providing successors to Prima Donna, and Dinner 
Engagement, and Three’s Company. Antony Hopkins’s new comedy, first 
done by the Intimate Opera Company at the Cheltenham Festival, came 
across beautifully on the little screen. There were no titles to announce 
‘an opera’, and set hands reaching for the channel-switch. One hopes that 
thousands of viewers stayed on to watch the adventures of Professor 
Neutron, his pretty assistant, and a Squeg from Outer Space. 
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The miniature overture to Donizetti’s Rita opens with a delightful 
little parade of theme and inversion. Mr Hopkins’s music—we have his 
own word for it—is filled with similar academic niceties. Unobtrusively 
they lend distinction to a score which registers as a sequence of attractive 
tunes (many of them in waltz rhythm) organized in neatly shaped num- 
bers. There is wit and skill in the music. The plot is slight. The libretto 
contains a few poor jokes, but more good ones. 

Excellent performance, especially from Julia Shelley, who is a real 
discovery. A soprano whose voice is flexible, pure and pretty, without 
wobble; who looks both intelligent and attractive; who acts with wit; 
and who can manage a convincing strip-routine to boot (only out of her 
lab. coat and gloves). Eric Shilling brought his mobile features, clear 
words, and a feeling for comedy to the Professor. Stephen Manton’s 
green-faced monster was somewhat less telling. Clever décor, and clever 
special effects. May Hands across the Sky have many successors, until 
the Sunday television opera becomes a regular feature of our musical 
life. AP. 


Sadler’s Wells, Les Pécheurs de Perles (February 17} 


In spite of its unhappy marriage of sugary Gounod cantilena with 
cruder choral and orchestral writing deriving from Verdi’s Trovatore 
period, its charming oriental atmosphere justifies Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
advocacy of Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles. Opportunity for exotic colouring 
attracted Bizet to this distressingly static libretto. The soloists winding 
their way through Romance, Sérénade, Cavatine and Priére moon around 
ineffectually while relating virile and valorous off-stage deeds. On the 
first night of this ‘réprise’ I found myself heretically wishing that the 
producer, Anthony Besch, who scrupulously respected librettist’s and 
composer’s intentions, might introduce some original ‘business’. The jolly 
Neapolitan firework display representing Zurga’s firing of the jungle and 
the cut of the final trio ‘O lumiére sainte’ enlivened the end. 

June Bronhill, as Leila, the languorous priestess with an animated 
past, sang well, but was not heard to best advantage. In a very busy 
season, with her Covent Garden Lucia appearances in preparation, she 
seemed a little tired, and, after eighteen months of ‘the gay whirl and 
exhilaration of operetta, frustrated by her role’s histrionic longeurs. 
Similar unease was apparent in Charles Craig’s deportment in an 
unbecoming period costume, reminiscent sometimes of the young Caruso 
and sometimes of an equally celebrated exponent of another role of 
different tessitura in this same opera. Yet he sang Nadir’s music sensi- 
tively and in excellent style. Peter Glossop (Zurga) was most successful 
dramatically. His splendidly ringing baritone admirably served this virile 
interpretation. Bryan Drake’s Nourabad, too, was well sung without any 
trace of booming. 

The ballet was insipid; but Vilem Tausky provided drama with 
orchestral drive and choral vigour. John Piper’s brilliantly and clearly 
coloured sets match Bizet’s musical atmosphere ; but his architecture now 
too explicitly evokes this space-age. Judged from their colour, these 
Sinhalese, palely loitering, had experienced a long and sunless monsoon. 

Lionel Dunlop 
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Covent Garden. The Mastersingers of Nuremberg (February 19) 

Advocates of opera in English were dealt a severe blow by th’s 
revival of what was, in Witte’s original production, a most enjoyable 
repertory Mastersingers. Heinz Tietjen, that high-priest of pre-war Bay- 
reuth, had been on hand to re-produce this revival, but seemed hardly 
to have done anything for the better. In fact the crowd scenes were often 
an embarrassment, and few people on the stage seemed really to be in 
their parts. Of course the added misfortune of Ronald Dowd, who was 
in no fit vocal condition to have sung that evening, un-nerved most of his 
colleagues. And as he was forced to cut out most of the scene with 
Sachs at the beginning of the last act, the work suffered even more. 
Contrary to what most people think, there was a ‘cover’ for the role in 
the Covent Garden company—Raymond Nilsson, but he too was ill! 
Even if the work had been sung in German, which many readers 
seem to believe would have prevented this disaster, what would have 
happened if the German Walther had fallen ill? Stolzings in any language 
are not to be had two a penny. 

James Pease was again a sympathetic Sachs, not perhaps quite poetic 
enough ; and Una Hale, a winning Eva, who suffered a bad patch in 
the Quintet, but otherwise sang with warmth and charm. 

Geraint Evans repeated his excellent Beckmesser; David Ward, 
looking far too young, did some lovely things vocally with Pogner ; 
Forbes Robinson's Kothner was very well done indeed; Dermot Troy 
made a welcome re-appearance as a sprightly David ; and Noreen Berry’s 
Magdalene was one of the best things she’s done. 

Reginald Goodall showed again how good and true a Wagnerian 
he is, and the orchestra played extremely well. H.D.R. 
Sadler’s Wells. Madama Butterfly (March 2) 

It was surprising to learn—such is the present way of our operatic 
world—that in this revival Charles Craig was singing for the first time 
in English the role of Pinkerton in which in Italian he is already recog- 
nized as an outstanding exponent. He was equally good in English, even 
though this undoubtedly entailed learning a new vocalization. His easy- 
going portrayal, however, does nothing to diminish Pinkerton’s essential 
caddishness. Victoria Elliott’s dramatically mature voice is no longer 
ideally suited to the child-wife merging into womanhood. She appeared 
always self-sufficient, sometimes even bossy. Yet in the letter duet she 
movingly suggested Butterfly’s pathos with the sympathetic aid of Gwyn 
Griffiths as Consul. Although his voice is not outstanding, he beautifully 
portrayed the bewilderment of an official embarrassed by his fellow- 
countryman’s blundering insensitivity. Ann Robson sang well enough but 
was not a markedly tender Suzuki. In the smaller roles Rhys Williams's 
Goro was a shrewd and lively study, and Kenneth Fawcett a Yamadori 
more richly voiced than usual. In an improbable costume David Ward 
made a brief booming appearance as the Bonze ; but William Davies was 
hardly adequate as the Commissioner. The production just sufficed. 

Sadler’s Wells’s acoustic ambience of a house divided against itself 
did not help the orchestra which often sounded blatant and disparate. 
Alexander Gibson conducted with forthright rectitude and ready guidance 
to his singers. Lionel Dunlop 
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Sadler’s Wells. Don Pasquale (March 3) 

What with Lucia at Covent Garden the previous night, Puritani 
coming to Glyndebourne shortly, and Pasquale back in the Wells reper- 
tory, our opera-going has a decidedly Victorian flavour these days. But 
as in the case of Mozart, this kind of opera must be sung and played 
with a real appreciation for its style. On this occasion only Denis 
Dowling showed himself fully conversant with the Italian style that this 
kind of music requires, and displayed an elegance of phrasing and a 
stage presence that were as delightful as they were surprising. Marion 
Studholme to a rather lesser degree had mastered the purely technical 
business of Donizetti’s music, and she was an engaging little minx, 
though hardly a Latin one. Kenneth Macdonald was not in his best 
voice, and although he knows his way about this kind of music, his 
characterization was rather charmless. Eric Shilling’s Pasquale was too 
much like a caricature of the role as portrayed in English pantomime. 
There is much more in the part than he found in it; and he too often 
resorted to almost speaking his notes instead of singing them. 

Anthony Besch had done a good job on the production side—some 
of Basil Coleman’s original annoying excrescences had fortunately 
vanished. Michael Moores, who conducted, seemed to confuse speed with 
high spirits; and did not really shape some of the delightful melodies 
with which this work teems as if he believed in them. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Cast changes in Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
(February 24) and Lucia (March 2) 

Once upon a time we were all agitated about wasteful duplication 
between Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells. Quietly the problem seems 
to have sorted itself out, both with the singers and with the repertory. 
Marie Collier has become a star at both houses; singers move with 
increasing frequency between Rosebery Avenue and Bow Street (generally 
southwards, it must be said; Covent Garden has recently cast several 
majer soprano, tenor and bass roles from the sister company) ; and so a 
fuller use is made of the available artists. So far as the works are 
concerned, Covent Garden, by ceding their English repertory rights in 
Tosca, Madama Butterfly, La Traviata and now La Bohéme to Sadler’s 
Wells, and mounting these standard operas only in Italian as vehicles for 
stars, have done away with exact duplication. 

Miss Collier has been the revelation of the season: the Sadler’s 
Wells Tosca is her ninth important role. As Santuzza she gave a most 
musical, attractive performance, never strident, voiced in tones that were 
round and darkly gleaming, able to convey sorrow, bitterness and 
desperation. André Turp’s Turiddu matched her well, being also on the 
lyric side of dramatic. Though by the Addio he was tiring, in the earlier 
scenes his voice had found the sharp focus of the fine Medea recording 
which heralded his arrival at Covent Garden. 

In this performance of the double-bill, only the Alfio and Beppe 
remained from the first night casts, and yet the elaborate, magnificent 
productions had held quality in the most extraordinary way: a tribute 
both to the vividness of Zeffirelli’s original handling, and to Covent 
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Garden's resident staff. But the Pagliacci distribution was more definitely 
a ‘second cast’. Since Mary Wells’s Nedda was a last-minute rescue 
operation, we need note only that she has a very good idea of the part, 
but must now bring the music into brighter and steadier focus. Hans 
Kaart, Canio, was not singing at his best. John Shaw’s Prologue was 
sadly unsteady on all the higher sustained notes. As Silvio, David Allen 
showed little feeling for line or rhythm. Kenneth Macdonald again sang 
Harlequin’s Serenade most beautifully. Both conductors, Edward Downes 
(Cav) and Bryan Balkwill (Pag) continued to drag some of the music, so 
that it lost urgency, though both handled the scores richly and sub- 
stantially. 

June Bronhill succeeded to Lucia, and did very well by the role, 
though without calling for any ecstatic superlatives. She is an agile, neat 
pretty singer, who can manage a pretty coloratura flourish. There was 
not much dramatic variety in the tone. But she is an intelligent and 
musical artist, and her deftly voiced interpretation, expressively phrased 
and attractively acted, was duly acclaimed. Once or twice she reverted 
to her old habit of noisy gulps for breath. But her Lucia, like her Léila, 
showed how skilfully she has mastered the art of singing very, very 
softy in such a way as to hush the house into attention, and even silence 
briefly those dreadful people who do not try not to cough. AP. 


Sadler’s Wells. Fidelio (March 9) 


There are many ways of doing Fidelio, ranging between minute 
adherence to the stage-directions and the abstract pageant devised by 
Wieland Wagner. The 1956 performance at Sadler’s Wells (produced by 
Douglas Seale, designed by Malcolm Pride) was an ambitious but not 
altogether successful attempt to heighten some ‘symbolic’ aspects of the 
opera within the framework of a fairly conventional staging. The current 
revival, produced by Powell Lloyd in a revised version of Mr Pride’s 
settings, is more consistent, and more successful. The staging is not 
obtrusive but discreet and effectively suggestive, and it throws the burden, 
properly, on the actors and the music. 


The performance was a fine one, excellent more in its general 
balance and clarity, in its total effect, than in affording any particular 
moments of inspiration. Elizabeth Fretwell’s Leonore is forthright and 
sincere, resolute and unaffected, tender and compassionate. She sang 
beautifully, in clear strong tones that filled out the phrases and gave 
them body. There were reserves of power, bright .clean attack, and 
tender emotion. Brychan Powell sang Florestan’s aria with ardour and 
conviction. His tone, though not quite pure, was basically attractive, and 
the divisions of the duet did not daunt him. Ava June made a comfort- 
able, convincing Marcellina. Tom Swift, a new Jaquino, was clear and 
pointful. 

Raimund Herincx, a baritone of distinction and style, was a remark- 
ably fine Pizarro, with excellent, compact tone and crisp delivery. He 
spoke well too. Stanley Clarkson, as Rocco, did not, but sung admirably 
focused phrases. All these performances fitted well together; the cast 
seemed fully rehearsed, convinced and natural both in their singing and 
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in their acting. The orchestra, on the other hand, sounded as if it could 
have done with more rehearsal. Colin Davis made many instrumental 
points effectively, but the balance was sometimes scrawny (particularly 
in the Overture), the trumpets tended to push forward brashly, and the 
horns in Leonore’s aria (always a dangerous passage) were so insecure 
as to distract from Miss Fretwell’s singing. 

Mr Davis’s shaping of the work as a whole was most impressive. 
His handling of the Finale was noble ; and once again it was proved that 
our regular protest when the overture is inserted is not merely a matter 
of form. The opera is certainly finer without it. AP. 


(Owing to extreme pressure of space this month, reviews of Covent 
Garden’s La Bohéme, Group Eight’s Double Bill, and Cambridge production 
of The Damnation of Faust are held over till May.) 





Broadcast Opera 


Third Programme. Dardanus 


Listening to Rameau’s Dardanus on the Third Programme was a curious, 
in some ways a chastening, experience. I feel considerable sympathy for the 
French classical age and admire the richness and copiousness of Rameau’s 
musical invention; he is— we are told and I’ve often said myself — one of 
the great masters of the ‘classical baroque’. Yet to listen to Dardanus was not 
an experience in the same way as it is an experience to listen to a Bach 
Passion or to one of Handel’s greater oratorios. Why is this — since all these 
works use the same, basically operatic conventions and Rameau’s proportion 
of creative invention to routine is not noticeably inferior to Bach’s and superior 
to Handel’s? 

I think it must be that the theme, the myth, behind an cpera is of essential 
significance: that it is never true that the musical value of an opera can be 
independent of the dramatic. Dardanus turns on the traditional theme of heroic 
opera: the disparity between private passion and public duty. Handel treated 
the same theme —in Saul, for instance —refelt and rethought in the light 
of his own situation in Georgian England. And because the experience is 
recreated, the topical theme becomes universal. We today can respond to the 
dilemma of Saul the Leader, the God-King who, precisely because he is human, 
is not (like God) infallible: just as Bach’s apprehension of the relation between 
human suffering and divine mercy is still pertinent to us,.whether or not we 
believe what Bach believed. 

I suspect that the theme of Dardanus doesn’t seem real to us because it 
didn’t, at heart, seem real to Rameau. He could be inspired by momentary 
aspects of his libretto—to a superb tragic aria for Iphise, to a grand 
accompanied arioso like Ismenor’s ‘Nos cris ont penétré jusqu’au sombre 
séjour’, to an astonishing romantic evocation like the ‘monstre affreux’ episode, 
to a seductive dream like the opening of the fourth act, to a brilliantly exciting 
dance. Yet the core to the experience remains missing. It’s interesting that 
the most impressive moments in Rameau tend to look forward —to Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, even Beethoven — rather than back. Intuitively, he put off 
composing as long as he could, being in his forties when he embarked seriously 
on creative work: as though he would have liked to turn unequivocally from 
the heroic world and find the themes that were meaningful for him in a more 
‘internal’ (and democratic) kind of drama. Historical ifs aren’t, however, 
profitable; and one of the differences between the supremely great artist and 
the fine second-ranker is that the supremely great always know the right 
moment to be born (think of Shakespeare, Mozart, Beethoven — and Bach, too, 
who had to be ‘born late’ if he was to do what he had in him to do). So the 
verdict of History on Rameau is probably just: though we’re grateful to the 
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BBC for allowing us to hear some intermittently magnificent music. Any sense 
of disillusionment was certainly not attributable to the performance under 
Anthony Bernard, for this combined a historical sense of style with a vivacious 
awareness of the present. There was a more than usually pleasing high French 
tenor for Dardanus; only the realization of the continuo inclined to tepidity. 
Wilfrid Mellers 





Opera Society Performances 


University College, London. Beatrice and Benedick (February 10-13). 

In the latest of her books C. V. Wedgwood has spoken of the delights and 
perils for a historian of a romantic identification with the past. Even the 
unsentimental Gibbon treading the Roman forum, Miss Wedgwood herself 
unfolding an ancient letter with sand still clinging to its ink—both awake a 
thrill as we recognize that sudden flame-like leap across time which illuminates 
past and present together. Many of us, too, must have experienced a sense 
of personal friendship with a long-dead figure, whether a great artist whose 
work speaks with a special voice in our ear, as (to me) Leopardi, or someone 
of no importance who is suddenly standing next to us, as the little 3rd Century 
boy whose letter in the British Museum reproaches his father, from the 
boredom of a Nile trip with a tutor, for not writing and begs him to remember 
the pet pigeons. Shrouded in the melancholy of his last years, it was 
to such friends that Berlioz turned, trying to console himself ‘for not having 
known Virgil, whom I should have loved so well, or Gluck or Beethoven . . 
or Shakespeare, who might perhaps have loved me’. 

The epic ambitions of The Trojans proved exhausting, and from his 
loftily inspiring friend Virgil Berlioz turned naturally to the friend who he 
felt.was waiting affectionately for him—Shakespeare. Between the completion 
and performance of the opera, he wrote both words and music of Béatrice et 
Bénédict, conducting the first performance himself at Baden-Baden on August 
9, 1862. It was very successful, but there were more German performances 
before the Opéra~Comique came round to staging it 28 years later; and it did 
not reach us until a Glasgow performance in 1936. 

Why it has languished is a mystery to me after seeing University College's 
enthusiastic and generally very well-conceived production. This is minor 
Berlioz, palpably so, and might never have been revived at all had not the 
growth of respect for Berlioz, much helped by the tremendous experience of 
seeing The Trojans, awoken a wider curiosity. But one does not need a special 
palate to relish the wonderful succession of lyrical arias that distinguishes the 
opera. This is clearly Berlioz in his off-duty mood (the score’s greatest glory. 
the nocturne ‘Nuit paisible et sereine’, was written during a dull speech at the 
Institute), finding a technical facility and inventive sneed that could pour out a 
stream of arias with a lightness of touch that happily matches the plot. This 
is a condensation of Much Ado About Nothing—one so radical as to throw 
the burden almost entirely on the music. The whole ado itself, over Hero’s 
wedding, is dropped, and with it the scheming Don John. Dogberry, tempting 
for an operatic composer, is replaced by a piece of Berliozian malice—the 
pedantic musician Somarone (the name means ‘great donkey’) whose crusty. 
‘correct’ attitude to his craft must have got uncomfortably into the ribs of 
Berlioz’s Conservatoire enemies, Nevertheless, his dry double fugue defeats its 
own purpose. The joke in La Damnation de Faust when the students sing an 
Amen fugue on Brander’s aria mourning the death of a rat is a musical one, 
but not a ‘private’ one. Here the pedantry of the fugue is the point, a nudge 
to other musicians; and not content with this untheatrical touch, Berlioz 
repeats the piece with an oboe counterpoint which the well-schooled Somarone 
has quickly composed (on the first night this was lost, for I at any rate could 
not hear the oboe at all). Somarone is much more effectively mocked in Act 2 
when his imagination fails him for the promised sccond verse of the song in 
praise of Syracusan wine and the unlearned chorus take it away from him gaily. 

These features are not the essence of Béatrice. The magic of the work, 
as with the finest pages of The Trojans, lies in arias whose extreme simplicity 
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always remains richly expressive. ‘Nuit paisible et sereine’ can stand with 
‘On such a night’ as two of the most beautiful nocturnes in all music; yet the 
resources are within the reach of a second-year harmony student, and a casual 
eye flicking over the pages might scorn those endless thirds and insistent 
accompaniment figures. This is the Berlioz that from the depth of his 
romantic agony looked back to the innocence of the classical age where his 
real friends seemed to await him. His own words on Gluck might suffice: ‘La 
nudité ne convient qu’aux déesses’. 


The ease with which he found himself in this Shakespearean never-never 
Sicily is reflected in the comic energy of the score, a complete escape from 
the stresses of his life. University College caught all this; and while one cannot 
pretend that their performance was anything but rough, it did achieve a sense 
of Berlioz style. Deirdre Moorman seemed at first to indicate more a shrew 
than a sharply intelligent woman enjoying a battle of wits; but her gradual 
recognition of love, and her charmingly flustered acceptance of it, heightening 
and deepening a most attractive personality, was admirably done. She sang 
well, with an accurate, sweet woice that promised from time to time more 
drama than her present lack of experience could master. Robert Parvin was 
an excellent foil. His voice had thin patches, but he negotiated his music 
bravely and carried off the part with a very nice wry humour and faint 
bewilderment—cynicism rather than ‘fureur’ was the keynote of his ‘Me 
marier? Dieu me pardonne!’ Norma Foyster sang prettily as Hero, and she 
was wise not to tax her neat voice with the unnecessary cadenza at the end 
of ‘Je vais le voir’. Anthony Addison, who provided the sensible translation, 
did a good best with his very unpredictable orchestra, finding time to impose 
elegant phrasing and to keep the balance remarkably clear from what is 
actually a raised orchestra pit. Richard Doubleday was responsible for the 
fluent production. .W. 





Glyndebourne. Glyndebourne Productions Limited recently announced 
the appointments of Vittorio Gui as Artistic Counsellor and Head of 
Music, and of Dr Giinther Rennert as Artistic Counsellor and Head of Pro- 
duction. Mr Moran Caplat continues as General Manager. Dr Rennert has 
agreed to produce at least one major work new to Glyndebourne each year 
for an initial period up to and including 1963, and to reproduce others. In 
addition Glyndebourne will invite other producers to mount at least one 
other work each season. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Dennis Arundell’s long and distinguished career has been spent as actor, 
composer, author, producer, translator, singer and critic. His many operatic 
productions include the first stage performance of Semele (Cambridge, 1925), 
Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat (Cambridge, 1928), Honegger’s King David 
in his translation (Cambridge, 1929). School for Fathers (Sadler’s Wells, 1946), 
Schwanda the Bagpiper in his translation (Sadler’s Wells, 1948), Peter Grimes 
(Helsinki, 1949) and the Tosca productions about which he writes on p. 262. 
He hes also published a book on Purcell and written two operas. As his 
two entertaining autobiographies, Opening Bars and Second Movement, recall, 
Spike Hughes has spent a lively and varied career in music as composer, 
conductor and critic with an enthusiasm for iazz and a deep love for opera. 
He has written two operas and an oneretta, has broadcast with wide success, 
and published books on the operas of Puccini and Mozart. He now continues 
his versatile activities from a farmhouse which is handy for Glyndebourne. 
Joan Cross is now adding fresh laurels to her career and placing English opera 
lovers still further in her debt by her work at the National School of Opera, 
where, as a recent demonstration publicly showed, she is taking seriously in 
hand the hitherto much neglected problem of English operatic training. Her 
example and influence will be felt for many generations to come. 
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Questions and Answers 


Could you please give me some information about the tenor Antonio 

Salvarezza, whom I heard sing Radames at the Verona Arena in 1951, and in 

— ‘Armida’ at Florence the following year? Raymond Markhamstall, 
ork. 

Salvarezza was born in 1906. He made his début at Rio in 1937 as the 
Duke in Rigoletto, and after singing successfully there and in Buenos Aires, 
began his Italian career shortly before the war. He sang regularly at the 
leading Italian houses during the 1940s, including La Scala where, among other 
roles, he sang Arturo in / Puritani. He sang in Chicago and Philadelphia in 
1946; and came to London in 1947 to join the company at the Cambridge 
Theatre, where he was heard as Cavaradossi, Rodolfo, and Duca di Mantova 
(he sang the same roles at the Stoll in 1949). His repertory further includes 
Arnold, Edgardo, and Calaf. 


Can you please tell me something about the tenor Hippolito Lazaro? F, Clive- 
Ross, London, S.W.4, 

The Spanish tenor Lazaro was born in 1889. He made his début in 1911. 
He sang at the Metropolitan from 1917-20 where his roles included Arturo 
(Puritani), Edgardo, Pinkerton, Cavaradossi, Turiddu and Canio. He sang in 
Italy during the 1920s, and was heard as Osaka in /ris, Folco in Isabeau at the 
Verona Arena in 1929 opposite Eva Turner, and II Picolo Marat. The last trace 
we can find of him is in Havana in 1939 singing in a work called Baltasar, 
and as the Duca di Mantova. He sang at the London Coliseum in 1911 under 
the name of Antonio Manuele. 


Could you please reprint the casts of the Covent Garden performances of ‘Don 
Giovanni’ in 1905 and 1906, and ‘Andrea Chénier’ in 1907 in which Caruso 
sang? George Bohm, Rio de Janeiro. 

The 1905 Don Giovanni was sung by Destinn (Anna), Agnes Nicholls 
(Elvira), Pauline Donalda (Zerlina), Caruso (Ottavio), Scotti (Don), Journet 
(Leporello), Gilibert (Masetto), Marcoux (Commendatore); conductor Messager. 
The cast the following year was identical except at one performance in which 
Battistini sang the title role. The 1907 Chénier cast was Destinn (Madeleine), 
Caruso (Chénier), Sammarco (Gérard), De Cisneros (Madélon), and Marcoux, 
Gilibert, Venturini, Zucchi, Sampieri, Crabbé, Zeoilli, Thornton; conductor 
Panizza. 





Readers’ Letters 


Sartor resartus (1) 

If the critics can criticize the. performers it should be fair play to let the 
performers criticize the critics! The statement in question is, and I quote: 
*.. . but Mr Graf should tell his Tristan not to drop his sword a full two or 
three seconds before Melot runs him through.’ Before singing my first Tristan 
I made extensive study into the psychological motivations of the principal 
characters and therefore feel competent to comment on the situation. Dr Graf 
was throughly correct in causing Tristan to drop his sword prior to Melot’s 
thrust. Tristan subconsciously ‘tries to commit suicide’ during his first 
altercation with Isolde by offering her his sword with which to slay him. 
Secondly he willingly drinks of the cup offered him by Isolde, believing it to 
be poison. In the second act (the case in question) the desire to escape to the 
eternal oblivion of night becomes an overt action prompted by the tragedy 
of being discovered in Isolde’s arms by King Marke. Accordingly he lets 
Melot strike him down. Finally, in the third act, in ecstasy to be united with 
Isolde he tears off his bandages and thus dies in her arms. These actions are 
not the result of a mere suicidal impulse to escape life’s trials but rather a 
desperate longing for the eternal night which Tristan believes will unite him 
forever with Isolde. In the light of these facts it should be clear why Tristan 
would drop his sword two or three seconds before Melot runs him through. 

Howard Vandenburg, Munich 
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Sartor resartus (2) 
It is usually not my habit to discuss the opinions of the various critics 
who appraise my work: I consider it their duty and their privilege to express 
their ideas and feelings. But in the particular case of the critique written by 
P.H.-W. on Cav. and Pag. I cannot help but feel a certain resentment. After 
all, I don’t think it was fair that OPERA should publish the opinion of this 
particular gentleman in view of the fact that his opinion stood quite apart 
from that of the greater majority of his colleagues and, above all, of the 
audience. One of the characteristics of OPERA is to present to its readers an 
objective and not uniquely personal appraisal of a work. Anyone who had not 
attended personally this performance surely would receive the impression that 
it was an artistic fiasco, which is far from the truth. This is honestly my 
principal grievance against the article published by you, without entering upon 
certain embarrassing details therein. P.H.-W. accused me of being ‘monstrous’ 
in allowing Tonio to close the opera with the famous line: ‘La commedia é 
finita!’, which psychologically and dramatically concludes the whole plot. 
This phrase is the natural conclusion of the prologue. Leoncavallo knew 
what he wanted much better than all of us: that line is given by him to Tonio 
(see original orchestral score). It became a habit to have the tenor speak it 
at the request of Caruso when he did Canio for the first time. In the face of 
P.H.-W.’s lack of information another famous line of an artist who had been 
abused by ignorant criticisms comes to my mind: ‘I always suspected that 
certain critics didn’t know how to write, but now I know that they don’t even 

know how to read!’ 
Franco Zeffirelli, Venice 


P. H.-W. writes: Mr Zeffirelli’s resentment is petty and ili motivated. He 
reads ‘ignorant abuse’ into a notice which contained none. He will find if he 
revisits Covent Garden that the tenor has now recaptured the line from the 
baritone. 
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victorious army with the antiphony of their 
festive fanfares, they proclaim, too, another 
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imagination—though one day, no doubt, video- Secretary: John Amis 
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Opera Calendar 
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COVENT GARDEN 


SADLER’S WELLS SADLER’S WELLS TOUR 





Ballet 

Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Carmen 

Macbeth (1) 

Ballet 


Ballet 
Ballet 


Birmingham, Alexandra 


Merry Widow 
Merry Widow 
Figaro 

Merry Widow 
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Macbeth 
Ballet 
Ballet 
Macbeth 
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Tosca 
Fidelio 
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Macbeth 
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Rallet 
Macbeth 
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Ballet 
Macbeth 


Ballet 
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Macbeth 
Ballet 
Parsifal 


Ballet 


Ballet 
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Diary of a Madman & Soldier’s Tale 





BATH OPERA GROUP, OCTAGON, BATH 


Cosi fan tutte April 21, 22, 23 


EDINBURGH UNIV. OPERA SOCIETY, LITTLE THEATRE, PLEASANCE, EDINBURGH 


Der Wildschiitz April 26—30 


SHEFFIELD SINGERS’ GRAND OPERA SOCIETY, MONTGOMERY HALL, SHEFFIELD 


La Traviata April 26—30 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


Pelléas et Mélisande With Nadine Sautereau, Camille Maurane, Miche! Roux. Conductor Pierre 


Monteux. April 29 
ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 


Concert including Bellini’s Mass in A minor. April 11 
LECTURES—RECITAL ROOM, ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


Else Mayer-Lismann on Parsifal. April 8 


MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON 
Recorded Vocal Art Society. Alec Robertson on The Interpretation of Songs. April 13 


B.B.C. 


BROADCASTS FOR APRIL 


Rose et Colas (Monsigny). French recording 


Macheth from Covent Garden 


Pilgrim’s Progress. Studio Recording 


Carmen on records 
L’Heure Espagnole on records 


Le Portrait de Manon (Massenct). Birmingham recording 
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ROME—1960 
OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALLIST YEAR 


The year of opportunity also for singers. 
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VIA QUINTINO SELLA 60, ROME. Tel. 474722 
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TWO SINGING SCHOLARSHIPS 
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Opportunity for competitors and visitors to live in beautiful villa and to 
participate in informal concerts—practise facilities—accompanists available. 
IDEAL HOLIDAY SETTING 
Open-air opera at Caracalla and concerts at Basilica Di Massenzio in Rome, 
and opera at Lago Puccini, Nr. Viareggio. Excursions in Rome and Environs, 
Naples, Capri, Sorrento, Florence, Siena. Bathing, Sailing. 


Full particulars from THE SECRETARY, VIA QUINTINO SELLA 60, ROME. 
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at No. 4 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, S.W.3 
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Soy te Thi fuiiane 


In the forenoon I did besport myself most joyously with musick. 
Mistress Smith hath in her lodging a device named Avantic which 
doth recreate the sound of many musicians with such verisimilitude 
that the musicians themselves do seem to be present in the 

very chamber. 

This device did capture my interest most wondrously. By dint 

of much inquiry I did discover nothing beyond three cabinets of 
skillfull construction which occupied but a small part of the 
chamber. I perceived that the musick did emanate from two of the 
cabinets, which sounds did combine in a most melodious harmonie. 


Junior ‘ Glyndebourne ’with SPA 11 amplifier 
fitted: £49.78. SL 71 Loudspeaker 17 gns. 
tax paid. 


The Avantic SPAr1 Stereophonic Amplifier 
meets all accepted standards of high fidelity. 
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The SL71 Loudspeaker with separate low 
and high frequency units has a wide smooth 
response. 

The cabinets are designed for the modern 
home. The Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ has space 
for a record player unit or tape deck as well 
as a radio. 

The SPArr can be obtained as an attrac- 
tively styled shelf-type unit for 28 gns. 
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